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Patent applied for. Manufactured by 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


For Reducing Whole Bales Dry Pulp to Completely Defiberized Slush 





Insures uniform defiberiza [>.> © 9 Brushing or beating action 
tion at uniform consistency. | Not a sufficient to eliminate or re- 


Insures elimination of fish- |} Shredder | duce number of beaters. 


eyes in sulphite stock. a 6 Large savings in power. 











“Brushing” or “milling” action pre- Rugged construction, and stainless met- 
vents injury to fibres. als for cleanliness in bleached stocks. 


Full particulars mailed on request. 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES, Inc. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET . - NEW YORK, N. Y. 














cA PRODUC with a BACKGROUND 


The superior finishing qualities of Perkins 
Calender Rolls are the natural result of the 
longest and broadest experience in the highly 
specialized art of making calender rolls. 


NO 
CALENDER 
CAN BE 
BETTER 
THAN THE 
ROLLS 

IN IT 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


| Cotton Rolls 
Paper Rolls 
Embossing Rolls 
Chilled Iron Rolls 
Granite Press 
Rolls 
Glassine 
\~ Supercalenders 





Web 
Supercalenders 


Friction 
Calenders 
Embossing 
Calenders 


Sheet Calenders 
Platers 
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Refills and remakes include the rolls of any 
manufacture, domestic or foreign, for any 
application in the paper industry. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


Mullen Paper 
Testers 


Tensile Testers 
Ventilating Fans 
Rag Cutters 
Stock Cutters 
Paper Dampeners 
Bleach Ejectors 
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ANUFACTURERS of high 
grade KRAFT who want better 
results in sulphate pulping operations, specify 
GRASSELLI GRADE on your next requisition for 
Salt Cake—and watch results. 
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Grasselli Salt Cake has more than just high quality and uniformity. 
It is the result of many years of experience in producing a salt cake 
particularly adapted to your Kraft needs. 


Other Grasselli Chemicals for 
Paper Manufactyrers: ‘ 

Acetate of Lead Barium Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) C. P. Sulphuric Acid 
Aluminum Sulphate, Commercial Bleach Muriatic Acid 
Aluminum Sulphate, Iron Free Caustic Soda Silicate of Soda 
Aqua Ammonia C. P. Ammonium Hydroxide Soda Ash 
Barium Carbonate C. P. Hydrochloric Acid Sulphuric Acid 
Barium Chloride C. P. Nitric Acid Tri-SSodium Phosphate 


Our Research Department may be of help in solving some of your problems. This service is avail- 
able to you. Write, wire or phone any of our branches below. 





THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


New York and Export Office: "350 Fifth Avenue 


Albany Chicago New Haven Sodus, N. Y. 
Birmingham Cincinnati New Orleans St. Louis 
Boston Detroit Philadelphia St. Paul 
Charlotte Milwaukee Pittsburgh 


SAN FRANCISCO—584 Mission St. LOS ANGELES—2260 E. 15th St. 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Acids and General Chemicals Division 
Montreal and Toronto 
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Will improve conditions. 


we improve our position. 


with the needs of tomorrow. 





Effort --- Not Worry 


Only by consistent, co-ordinated effort and investigation do 


Study your felt cost per ton and resolve to try TENAX 
at once and improve cost per ton through 


improved finish and improved life. 


TENAX FELTS in all styles for all purposes. 


This wonderful felt is made endless in all lengths consistent 


No hit or miss methods used in producing this wonderful felt. 
Non-Users Are the Losers 


Lockport Fett COMPANY 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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Assure higher quality 
stock... add hours of 
life to the stone... 
gain greater efficiency 
from grinder operator 
--- save thousands of 
dollars with this Taylor 
System of Pulp Grinder 
Temperature Control. 


HY run the risk of cold grinding, 

which produces coarse, bundled 
fibers ... affects cutting action of the 
stone ... wastes power? 

Why take chances of hot grinding, 
which gives burned, lifeless fiber... 
cuts down grinder capacity ... and 
even seriously damages the stone and 
the grinder unit? 

Today you can control grinding 
temperature easily . . . automatically. A 
system of Taylor Control assures uni- 
form temperature of stock as it leaves 
the stone. In actual continuous opera- 
tion it controls within 2° variation. 
That means high quality stock, uniform 
texture, freeness and strength. It elim- 
inates rapid expansion and contraction 
of the stone and saves stone wear and 
time lost in changing stones. It re- 
leases the grinder operator for other 
essential duties in the mill. If produces 
more and better pulp with less power. 

This Taylor Control System has been 
called the most important development 
for paper stock in many years. It is 
simple, practical, automatic and re- 
liable. It has proved its value in mills 
in this country and Canada—on maga- 
zine, semi-magazine and pocket type 

grinders. In Canada alone fifty of these 
installations are now in use. 
Interested in knowing more about 
this control for your mill? Then write 
or wire immediately for full informa- 
tion to Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York, or Taylor In- 
strument Companies of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto (or Montreal), Canada. 


HOW TO CONTROL PULP 
GRINDER TEMPERATURES 
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CHART RECORD (above) 
of effectiveness of Taylor Re- 
cording Regulators in con- | 
trolling the temperature of 

grinder stone and stock. At 
left, one of battery of these | | 
Taylor instruments at plant | | 
of St. Lawrence Corp., Lid., | 
Three Rivers, Quebec, Can. 
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$500 


REWARD 


will be paid to 
the person 
supplying me 
or the local 
police, with the 

first information 

leading to a 

successful prosecution 

of any person or firm 
manufacturing paper outside 
the Irish Free State, bearing 
the watermarked words 





“PAPER GUARANTEED MADE IN IRELAND 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LTD.” 


“PAPER GUARANTEED MADE IN CO. DUBLIN 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LTD.” 
Philip O’ Reilly, 
Solicitor, 

19 St. Andrew Street, 
Dublin, I. F. S. 


Guaranteed Swift Brook Paper made in Saggart, Ireland 
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Have YOU tried 


NOX-B 


in your coated stocks? 


The increasing use of Titanox-B (barium base) in the 
manufacture of ‘‘super’’ and coated stocks is largely 
due to the improved opacity and finish thus obtained. 
® High index of refraction, remarkable brightness, 
fine particle size, chemical inertness and high bulk- 
ing value are characteristics found in Titanox-B 
(barium base). It mixes readily with china clay, blanc 
fixe and satin white. It disperses well and does not 
thicken. It assists in the production of a smooth, 
even coat. @ Pure Titanium Oxide (TiO,)—another 
of our products—has also been used advantageously 
in combination with china clay and other fillers 
for mill finished book and magazine paper. e If you 
are interested in securing whiter stocks that show 
superior opacity, investigate Titanox pigments. 
Helpful information gladly furnished on request. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CO., INC. 
Manufacturers of ... TITANOX-B (Barium Base) 
TITANOX-C (Calcium Base) « PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 
111 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; Carondelet Sta- 
tion, St. Lowis, Mo.; Pacific Coast Distributor: 
National lead Co. of California, 2240 24th 
Street, San Francisco, Cal.; Canadian Distributor: 
Wilson, Paterson, Gifford, Ltd., 101 Murray Street, 
Montreal — 132 St. Helen's Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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KENWOOD FELTS 


for All Grades of Paper 


a 1870, F. C. Huyck and Sons 
have been meeting successfully the felt require- 
ments of paper manufacturers in the leading paper 


making countries of the world. 


Kenwood Mills retains its world wide leadership 
in the felt industry because it never deviates from 
its fixed policy of high standards and a constant 


progressive study of felt essentials. 


If you are confronted with a problem involving 
felts on any grade of paper or pulp, let us help you 
reach a solution. Research Laboratories are main- 
tained in the interests of the trade and trained field 
engineers are available for study and consultation 


in connection with your individual requirements. 


Fe C+ HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y- 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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To help you reduce 
hidden costs 


® free service from these 
lubrication experts | 





“eyeeeiees can have a 
substantial influence on the 
cost of finished products. For 
instance, incorrect lubrication 
was the cause of excessive cost 
of making blanks in the plant 
of an automobile accessory 
manufacturer. A large steel 
company discovered that of 


the 16% rejections in one de- 


_ partment 13% was caused by 


incorrect lubrication. A manu- 
facturer of drawn tubing, a 
cement plant and a paper 
company have made equally 
interesting reports. 


Your plant, like any other, has 





ae 


its individual and often hidden 
lubrication problems . .. prob- 
lems that if solved may save you 
many dollars every year. The 
Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) makes it easy for organ- 
izations in the Middle West to 


solve these problems and to 





secure the most effective and 
economical lubrication. Expert 
lubrication engineers are main- 
tained at its various offices. At 
your invitation one of these men 
will go through your plant with 
you and analyze your lubrica- 


tion practices. This service does 


not obligate you in any way. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 1714 


910 South Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 











Transmit Power Positively 


Positive, Infinitely Variable 


P. |. V. Gear 


Speed Transmission 









By the mere turn of a handle, you secure a posi- 
tive speed change between the highest and 
lowest range, with a micrometer precision ad- 
justment. Fractional revolutions are obtainable. 
Ask for P. 1. V. Gear Book No. 1274. 








No More Oil Leakage 


Link-Belt Casing 


for Silent Chain Drives 


Link-Belt's Improved Double Hat and Washer 
Type Silent Chain Casing, proved by actual 
service, is absolutely oil-leak-proof. There is no 
more leakage of oil through the shaft seals. 
Thus, we have overcome the only objection that 
critical minds have ever raised to the efficient 
long-lived Silent Chain Drive. Send for particulars. 











The Ideal Positive Drive 


Silent Chain 


for Paper Machinery 


There has never been any question about the 
long life and high efficiency of the Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drive. Many of our installations 
have seen 10, 15, 20 and even up to 30 years of 
service—and are still operating satisfactorily. 








Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are made in sizes from 14 up to 1000 H. P. 
and over. Drives up to 60 H. P. are carried in stock by distributors, 
nationally. Send for Date Book No. 125 and Stock List No. 725. 







Link-Belt Positive Drives Include: LINK-BELT COMPANY 





pitent Chain Drives Herringbone Geer Speed Reducers Leading Manufacturers of Positive Power Transmitting Equi t 

Roller Chain Drives Chain Drives of all types (Malleab! , : 8 Equipmen 

P. |. V. Geer (Positive, Infinitely Varia- iron, Promal or Steel) a Indianapolis, Dodge Works, 519 N. Holmes Ave.; Ewart Works, 220 S. Belmont Ave- 
ble Speed Transmission) Herringbone Gears Chicago Works, 300 W. Pershing Rd., Caldwell-Moore Plant, 2410 W. 18th St. 

Worm Gear Speed Reducers Flexible Couplings Philedelphie Works, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave.; San Francisco Works, 400 Paul Ave. 





Toronto Works, Eastern Ave.. and Leslie St. Offices in Alll Principal Cities 





Catalogs sent upon request 


LIN K-BELT Positive DRIVES 
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E ARE unquenchable optimists on the future 
W of these United States. We believe that the 

groundwork for a healthy return to better, 
bigger business has been thoroughly laid and will 
make its far-reaching results apparent in 1933. 

And when we say this, we are not unmindful of the 
fact that at this present writing, business activity is 
at a low ebb. However, an ebbing tide must run out 
to its extreme ebb, hold for a bit, and then begins the 
return flow. We have passed the extreme ebb; the 
return flow is beginning. 

Deflation has been accomplished. 

Hereafter, the dammed-up forces of reinflation will 
become increasingly evident. .- 

On January 25 last, the Reserve Bank of Chicago 
held 98 cents in gold against every dollar of notes it 
had issued. By law it is required to reserve only 40 
cents against each dollar reserve bank note issued. 

The Reserve Bank for the Boston district had 97 
cents in gold against every dollar note it had issued, 
and the New York City District Reserve Bank had 
94 cents in gold against every dollar of its note issues. 

Not so bad! 

The Chicago Reserve Bank has issued $721,000,000 
of notes with $708,000,000 of gold behind them. In 
other words, it is holding over $400,000,000 of 
dammed-up credit on which it is losing its interest 
earning. A still greater amount of dammed-up in- 
terest-losing credit is held by eastern banks. Why? 

Principally because the financial interests of the 
country cannot make loans to industrial organizations 
because these industries are not operating on a profit- 
producing basis. In other words, the “profit motive” 
is absent. 

The annual report of the National City Bank, New 
York City, for 1932 shows huge holdings of loanable 
funds. The bank’s earnings were below those of 1931. 


Get Up Or Get Out! 


The president says, in substance, that industry is in 
an unloanable condition, making no profit. Therefore, 
it was impossible to make safe and profitable loans. 
Hence, the decline in earnings. 

Here, then, we have the reason why there is busi- 
ness inactivity at the moment. 

However, there are manifest indices that the 
present stagnant situation will shortly be broken and 
active business will resume. 

During the past month, we have witnessed a 
marked activity among business managements to 
completely reverse their attitude. It is to be ac- 
counted for somewhat along the lines of the following : 

Since the first of the year Old Man Finance has 
gotten up on his hind legs and read the riot act to 
bull-headed, wilful and incompetent business man- 
agement in about these words: 

“Now, see here,” says he, “I am all through listen- 
ing to your alibis about not being able to get your 
business on a profit-making basis. You can’t tell me 
any longer that your competitors won’t let you raise 
your prices and make a profit. I’m telling your com- 
petitors just what I am telling you—‘either get your 
prices up, make a profit, or get out.’ 

“I have my money invested in your bonds, stocks 
and bank loans for the sole purpose of making a profit 
on those investments. I am not interested in letting 
you use my money any longer in vain attempts to 
acquire volume tonnage at a loss. You need earnings 
in order to pay me my hire for my funds invested and 
loaned to your industry. 

“Therefore, get busy. Get your operations on a 
profitable basis by raising prices, or get out.” 

And wilful Business Management will forthwith 
listen to his master’s voice and get prices up. Incom- 
petent Business Management will get out. 

Business will be better! 
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Wanted—a Moses 


dustry in this country, and what must be done 
to put the industry back into a position where 
it will be prosperous once again? 

The answer to the first question is easy: overpro- 
duction and underconsumption; too many paper ma- 
chines; cut-throat methods in selling, and many 
others. 

What is the answer to the second question? The 
best minds in the industry have devoted much time 
and study to find some workable plan which would 
to some degree at least relieve-the strain that is now 
affecting every man who is handling the destinies of 
any paper making company. If some plan could be 
worked out, it surely would relieve the situation. 

In searching for causes of overproduction it was 
found that there are some 390 paper machines now 
running in this country (or were up to recently), with 
an average width of 86 inches, ranging in age from 
forty to sixty-five years, and with a total productive 
capacity of 7,560 tons of paper per day, or 2,268,000 
tons annually, nearly one-fourth of the country’s pro- 
duction. All of these machines have probably paid 
for themselves many times over and many of them 
are obsolete. Let us consider for a moment what ef- 
fect the elimination of such obsolete machines would 
have on the industry: 

The total rated capacity of paper mills in five states 
picked at random is as follows: Michigan, 4,532 tons 
per day; Massachusetts, 2,638 tons; New Hampshire, 
583 tons; Pennsylvania, 1,147 tons; Vermont, 285 
tons. The total rated capacity of the mills in these 
states, therefore, approximates 9,185 tons per day, or 
7,348 tons if the mills were operating to 80 per cent 
capacity. The latter figure is less than the capacity 
of the previously mentioned 390 old raachines. 

How can the industry get rid of its obsolete ma- 
chinery? No one has the power to tell a manufac- 
turer that a machine is obsolete and that it should 
be junked; no one should have such power. But the 
industry, more than all else, needs a Moses to deliver 
it from the bondage of low prices and overproduction. 
If the overproduction question could be taken care of, 
the question of low prices would automatically take 
care of itself. The industry was never in such need 
for real leaders, men who will look beyond the pres- 


W HAT’S the matter with the papermaking in- 















ent, men who can think of something greater than the 
immediate dollar. Not only does it need leaders, but 
it also needs a rank and file composed of men who 
will work together for the greatest good of a great 
industry. 

In every great national crisis in this country, when 
things looked darkest, a leader has come forward. 
This was true in the Revolutionary period with 
Washington, in the War of the Rebellion with Lin- 
coln, in the World War with Wilson. There seems 
no reason why an emancipator for our industry can- 
not be found, one who will have the confidence and 
help of the whole industry. 

In 1929, 11,090,579 tons of all grades of board and 
paper were made in this country. If each manufac- 
turer would pay five cents for each ton of product 
manufactured in his plant, it would furnish a sum of 
more than $277,000 annually, based on a 50 per cent 
estimate of the 1929 production. This sum should 
be sufficient in a few years’ time to purchase much 
of the old and worn-out machinery of the industry, 
which could then be scrapped. 

It is impossible, of course, to get all companies to 
work together; but if most of the important concerns 
entered into such a compact, it would be possible to 
eliminate a good part of the obsolete equipment from 
the producing market and would certainly work won- 
ders for the industry. Perhaps manufacturers of 
process equipment would be willing to add to such a 
fund in order that antiquated equipment might be 
destroyed and removed from the market. 

Recently we were told of a case in which a mill 
installed four new pumps to replace four obsolete 
pumps. At the end of ten months this mill was able 
to pay for the pumps from power savings alone. This 
case is cited simply to illustrate that if obsolete equip- 
ment could be eliminated and new equipment in- 
stalled, with any reasonable improvement in business 
conditions, modernized plants would be able to oper- 
ate at a profit and would have ample business. The 
machinery plants likewise would be filled with orders, 
necessitating the employment of additional labor and 
stirring up activity in many lines of industry. 

Must we touch Aladdin’s lamp to find the man or 
group of men within our industry capable of putting 
such a project into effect? 
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MODERN IN EVERY DETAIL AND BUILT 
BY POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIALISTS 


HERE in one compact unit are assembled the thoroughly up-to-the-minute, performance 

tested clutch, Dodge-Timken bearings, cone pulley and other appliances which have 
been widely accepted and preferred in every industry. Even more important is the half 
century of specialized power transmission engineering that has produced a unit not only in 
advance of its field but insuring sound engineering, and the utmost in satisfaction and economy. 


The Dodge Hypoid Drive is a logical development following a long line of distinguished 
predecessors which have served the paper industry with outstanding success for half a century. 
Many hundreds of drive problems have come to Dodge for solution and in each case the 
mill profited by specialized engineering, unusual production facilities and the Dodge standard 
of quality. 


Write today for complete information. Give your machines the benefit of the smooth 
running, standardized Dodge Hypoid Drive. 
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DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA - INDIANA 
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With Gain 


EARLY every panic which has beset this 
country during the past hundred years has 


resulted in the institution of some deep-going 
change, the which has proved itself of pronounced 
ultimate benefit. Out of one of the previous panics 
came the Sherman Anti-Trust law, a statute which 
served to abolish monopoly and decentralize industry. 
And while the country now stands in serious need of 
its repeal, the beneficial effects of this law were much 
in evidence up to about ten or fifteen years ago. From 
the chaos of another panic, arose the establishment 
of insurance company control and supervision, the 
wisdom of which legislation has most certainly been 
proved during the past four years. In several other 
ways, costly panics have pointed the way, if indeed 
they have not been directly reSponsible for the insti- 
tution of corrective legislation and beneficial changes. 

More than anything else, the current period of dis- 
tress is a credit panic. Had this country possessed a 
banking structure capable of providing adequate 
credit, our present depression would have been dis- 
sipated at least two years ago. The impotency of 
banks to extend credit for raw materials and labor to 
hundreds of manufacturers with bona fide orders on 
their books has both continued and aggravated the 
seriousness of our condition. Thus it is evident if we 
are to emerge from this depression with gain, we 
must take the occasion of our distress to institute 
much needed changes in our banking system. 

The way to such a change has already been opened 
through the introduction of the Glass Bill. And while 
this measure, which provides for the extension of 
branch banking, is far from perfect, it is a far-reach- 
ing step in the right direction. And even though the 
paper industry, through its associations, cannot pass 
resolutions favoring its passage, the individual mem- 
bers of our industry should urge their respective 
congressmen and senators to speed the enactment of 
this legislation. 

Up to the present time, the banking theory of our 
National Government, and most of the States, has 
been that each bank should be a local institution— 
locally financed and managed, drawing its funds from 
local depositors and using its financial resources for 
the development of local commercial and civic enter- 
prises. During the development stage of the nation, 
this system seemed to be best suited to our require- 
ments. It appeared to be ideal in the development of 
financial independence for separate communities. And 
under this system there had grown up, by 1920, more 
than thirty thousand individual banks. These unit 
banks were as distinctly American institutions as the 
odoriferous livery stables; and now quite as obsolete, 
since with the close of the World War this banking 
structure began to show serious weaknesses. 

During the decade prior to 1930, more than fifty-six 
hundred banks closed their doors and suspended pay- 
ments. More than ninety per cent of these were small 
unit banks located in semi-rural districts serving the 
small business man and farmer. During 1930, 1,345 


Emerging From the Depression 









By WILLIAM SIBLEY 


more banks failed; during 1931, 2,298 unit banks 
added their names and deposits to the lengthening 
list of failures, while in spite of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’s efforts to bolster the weaker 
institutions, 1,299 more banks closed their doors dur- 
ing the first eleven months of 1932. And even though 
at a decreased rate, the suspension of appalling num- 
bers still continues. 

Against this awful and fearful picture of 10,483 
bank failures in these United States during the last 
twelve years, involving a total deposit of just a shade 
under five billion dollars, England and Canada show 
not a single bank failure since 1915. 

Could there be a more forceful demonstration of the 
need for and value of branch banking? As against 
the original thirty-odd-thousand individual banks in 
the United States, the banking system of the United 
Kingdom consists of eighteen banks operating more 
than 8,000 branches. In Canada, there are only twelve 
banks, operating about 4,000 branches. And in spite 
of the complication of international finance, the de- 
moralization of industry and the instability of agri- 
culture, this system has brought the British Isles and 
Canada through the most costly of all wars and the 
worst depression in history without a single bank 
failure or the loss of a penny of deposits. 

Opponents to branch banking, found chiefly 
among the twenty thousand unit banks yet remain- 
ing in the country and such independent business 
enterprises as are financially interested in those 
banks, assert that the passage of the Glass Bill, which 
would give permission to the larger and stronger 
banks to take over the smaller and weaker ones as 
branches, would establish a money trust and cen- 
tralize financial control into a few hands; would 
retard the economic development of the smaller indi- 
vidual communities ; would endanger the Federal Re- 
serve System, and would ruthlessly destroy the unit 
banks now in existence. The experience of England 
and Canada completely overthrows the first two ob- 
jections, while a study of the Glass Bill and the foun- 
dation charter of the Federal Reserve System indi- 
cates that the establishment of branch banking in 
this country would have little if any effect upon the 
Federal System. As for the latter objection, we might 
better ruthlessly destroy a few unit banks now than 
to permit those same banks later, through failure, to 
ruthlessly destroy the life savings, habits of sane 
thrift and happiness of thousands of depositors. 

The financial catastrophe of the last decade, and 
more particularly the last three years, has crystalized 
the realization for the need for a drastic change to 
our banking structure. Branch banking has the ap- 
proval of the present administration, and can be 
expected to receive sympathetic consideration by the 
incoming administration. The Glass Bill is the first 
far-reaching step toward that needed improvement, 
and industry should mobilize its forces to secure its 
enactment before the less orderly and extra-legal 
chain banking has become an obstacle to orderly, 
beneficial branch banking. 
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DU PONT 
QUINOLINE YELLOW P EXTRA CONC. 


possesses good fastness to light 


This du Pont fast-to-light yellow is worthy of investigation. 
Du Pont Quinoline Yellow P Extra Cone. is a pure bright shade 


and is used as a self color and in combination with other colors 





Be i. DU PONT pe nEMouRS & CO. to produce many current bond shades. Write for samples and 
INCORPORATED 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmi Delaware 


' . more particulars. 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N.C., 


Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., as a 4 i 
Providence, R. 1., and Sen Francisco, Calif Our Technical Service Department is always available to 
P y 
Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries 
Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Bidg., ° 
icsindk Speing paneh ietena Geusie help with your dyestuffs problems. 
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Eight years in Pulpstone manufacture. 
Eight years successful development. 


The Norton Pulpstone is supported 
by 30 years experience in the pro- 
duction of electric furnace abrasives 
and nearly a half century's experience 
in grinding wheel manufacture. 
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SUCTION ROLL 
BEARINGS 


On alf suction rolls we have ever built, 
which covers a period of over ten years, 
the total replacement cost of bearings has 
averaged only 47c. per roll. * 4 + The 
efficiency of Downingtown Sealed Sleeve- 
Type, Self-Aligning Bearings is as good as 
their reliability. A Downingtown Suction. 
Roll 245 in. wide, 32 in. in diameter, uses 
only 1.55 H. P. when operated at 815 
F. P.M. paper speed with the packing 
away from the shell. « « « What more can 
be expected of any bearing? «++ The 
Downingtown Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. 


BEARINGS GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 
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POWER SAVING: 
PAY FOR THESE NEW - 








AS PUMPING 


is an important part of your manufacturing, 
investigate the money-saving possibilities of 
these new, single-stage, double-suction cen- 
trifugals. They develop efficiencies so high 
that power savings should justify the imme- 





diate junking of old and obsolete equipment. 


WRITE FOR Increased efficiency ranges from 5% to 
BULLETIN NO. 200 12% higher than obtained by pumps of simi- 
lar sizes and capacities. This increase per- 
“GOULDS mits in many cases the use of a smaller-size 
DOUBLE-SUCTION motor. In other cases, these pumps are doing 
work that formerly required multistage 

CENTRIFUGAL is 


PUMPS" Low initial cost is another attractive fea- 
ture; and, while this is partly expected from 
lower material and labor costs, it is more the 
result of an important new production fea- 
ture... standardized design. For 33 differ- 
ent types and sizes, only 6 different shafts, 
sleeves, glands and bearing assemblies are 
used. Result ... quantity manufacture and 


consequent savings. 


The production of these pumps is the 
result of research deliberately undertaken 
to develop pumps that would sell under to- 
day’s conditions. It required a full year’s 
sustained effort. It is a typical example of 
Goulds Research, which is constantly seek- 
ing better and better performance, at a cost 
of over $1500 a week. Goulds Pumps Inc., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. Branches and agents in 
principal cities. World’s largest makers of 


pumps exclusively. 





$1500 A WEEK FOR BETTER AND BETTER PERFORMANCE 


GOULD 
PUMPS 
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I. your selection of felts you can be guided 
by the experiences of many of America's leading 


paper manufacturers. 






















The most critical and discriminating buyers in 
America are using Waterbury Felts exclusively 
because of their exceptionally uniform quality, 
their perfect finish and the long service they give. 


Now, we offer you these same fine quality 
Waterbury Felts— up to 100 feet in length — 
the largest endless felts made. 


Demand the best. Insist on highest quality. 
You will always find it with the Waterbury 
trade-mark. 


We will gladly help you 
solve your felt problems. 
' Write us today. 


The Waterbury Felt Co. 
SKANEATELES FALLS,N.Y. 
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STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING PIPE“TUBES 


U $ 8 Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under the licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York; and Fried. Krupp A. C. of Germany. 


Fe certain uses of the Paper Field, tubing ma- 

terials of quite special properties are required. 
High resistance to corrosion and protection a- 
gainst certain acids are indispensable; but they 
must be secured in combination with other qual- 
ities found only in high-grade steels. NATIONAL 
U S S Stainless and Heat Resisting Pipe and 
Tubes have been developed to meet such needs. 
They are now available with variations of char- 
acter corresponding to formulas that long research 
has proved most useful. Specifically, U S S 18-8 


(18% Chromium, 8% Nickel) and also USS 17 
(16% to 20% Chromium) and USS 12 (11% to 
14% Chromium) are recommended to the Paper 
Industry. No one formula is equally adapted for 
all purposes. Discriminating choice leads to 
maximum satisfaction. In any case of doubt, 
NATIONAL engineers and technicians will 
gladly assist in determining the best applica- 
tions. Correspondence is invited. Ask for 
informative booklet, “NATIONAL U S §S 
Stainless and Heat Resisting Pipe and Tubes”. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United US States Steel ete 
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Watermarks in Court LG 


publicity to the demonstrable determination of 

a disputed and litigated fact by so prosaic and 
common a thing as a watermark in the paper upon 
which a fraudulent document was written attracts 
attention to the little-known profession of Questioned 
Document Examiners, men who maintain offices and 
laboratories exclusively forthe determination of facts 
respecting questions which arise concerning the validity 
of documents. 

A part of the routine of every examination of a 
questioned document, whether the thing suspected con- 
cerning it relates to handwriting, typewriting, alter- 
ation or what not, is the determination of the regularity 
of the watermark. The watermark and the records 
of the mill where the paper was made invariably will 
show a time before which a document written on paper 
bearing that watermark could not have been made. 
Usually, the ascertainment of a demonstrable fact of 
this character reported to a client causes his precipi- 
tate abondonment of his claim, if he is proponent of the 
paper; or if he is opposing the claim, his presentation 
of the fact to his adversary has like effect. Few cases 
determinable by watermark have reached the stage of 
trial and fewer still have been appealed to a higher 
court; so information or news concerning such cases 
is generally local. 

The course of the very recent case of Morrison v. 
Majestic Theatre Corporation, et al, noted in the No- 
vember, 1932 issue of THE Parser INDusTRy is typical. 
Claim was made by Morrison against the New Haven 
Board of Trade, et al, for $1,000,000 under a lease 
purporting to have been executed April 13, 1927, charg- 
ing conspiracy in restraint of trade. The case was 
tried in the United States Court at. Hartford con- 
tinuously for four weeks presenting the claimant’s 
ease. Upon the conclusion of the complainant’s case, 


\" ITEM in the press and trade journals giving 


the defendants called as their first witness George W. 
Mosher of the White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who showed that the watermark of the paper 
used in the pretended lease was not designed until 
1929; and followed his testimony with that of George 
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Serve to Settle Litigation 
Over Questioned Documents 


By JAY FORDYCE WOOD 
Examiner of Questioned Documents 


S. Witham of the Parker-Young Paper Company of 
Lincoln, N. H., who testified that his company had 
acquired the patent or copyright in the watermark 
from White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Company and 





Figure 1 


had not manufactured paper such as the lease was 
written upon until April, 1930. Judgment was at 
once entered for the defendants. 

Paper bearing the ‘‘Colonial Bond’’ watermark 
(Fig. 1) was used two or three years since in an im- 
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portant pretended contract in the case of Gamble v. 
Burt, the preliminary legal questions of which were 
decided in 227 Mich. 31; N. W. The case was pre- 
sented to Albert 8S. Osborn, dean of questioned docu- 
ment examiners, of New York City, to determine the 
validity, or otherwise, of the contract which bore date 
May 15, 1880. The case was of great importance and 
involved some millions of dollars. Mr. Osborn was 
assisted by Elbridge W. Stein, of New York, and the 
author. Examination disclosed that the paper was 
made by the Bradner-Smith Paper Company, of Chi- 
cago, and investigations revealed that the design of 
the watermark had been made by Mr. Arnold, at that 
time an officer of that company. The original dandy- 
roll and bill for its making were produced in open 
court by the papermakers who had directed the first 
run of the mill carrying that watermark during the 
year 1906. Claimant’s attorneys abondoned their claim 
and withdrew their appearance before the conclusion 
of the direct examination concerning the matter. It 
also developed at the trial that not only was the paper 
manufactured years after the-date of the document, 
but it was shown, and the decree of court found, that 
the typewriter which had written the contract in ques- 
tion had not been patented until 1905, and the indi- 
vidual machine upon which the contract was written 
was not made until after November, 1911. It also 
appeared that the Hotchkiss fasteners with which 
the contract was fastened had not been patented for 
many years after the date of the contract. The claim- 
ant, Gamble, was thereafter indicted and criminally 
prosecuted for his fraud, the author later testifying at 
the prosecution. He was convicted but died during the 
pendency of an appeal to the upper court. 

Another most interesting recent case is that reported 
in Belcher v. Booth, 164 La. 514; 114 S. E. 116. The 
claimant had selected BERKSHIRE BOND, a paper 
with an appropriate watermark so far as the date was 
concerned. The record disclosed that Ed Sudlind died 
in March, 1902 and his estate was distributed as an 
intestate. Twenty-one years later his alleged will, dated 
in January, 1902, was, as is usual in such cases, ‘‘found 
in an old trunk,’’ and was used as the basis of an 
attempt by the claimant to recover the estate. 

The sheet of paper selected for making the will 
showed an accident to the dandy-roll; the letter ‘‘B’’ 
of BERKSHIRE had dropped off and was missing, the 
watermark reading ERKSHIRE BOND U § A. 

Investigation by Bert C. Farrar, official examiner of 
documents for the United States Government, un- 
earthed the facts in respect to the matter. The trial 
judge in deciding the case said: 

‘‘The most decisive testimony in the whole case is 
given by Mr. J. E. Colton, of Pittsfield, Berkshire 
County, Mass. Mr. Colton is the manager of the type- 
writer paper department of Eaton, Crane & Pike Com- 
pany, which concern is one of the largest, oldest, and 
most reputable manufacturers of paper in the United 
States. Mr. Colton has been with this concern since 
1890. In giving the testimony of this witness, we can 
disregard entirely what he says as an expert and merely 
give what he states as facts within his personal know- 
ledge. 

‘*Mr. Colton testified that he himself prepared the 
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sketch from which the type was made for the water- 
mark of BERKSHIRE BOND U § A; that this sketch 
was made on December 19, 1905; and that paper bear- 
ing the above watermark was first placed on the market 
in the spring of 1906; that between December 12, 1907, 
and October 11, 1909 the letter ‘‘B’’ in the word 
BERKSHIRE was dropped from the dandy roll, and 
likewise from the watermark on five different lots of 
paper, and these lots, therefore, went on the market 
watermarked ERKSHIRE BOND.’’ 

The Supreme Court in affirming the decision of the 
lower court stated : 

‘*In this case it is shown beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the purported will is written upon paper that 
was not made and marketed until five years after the 
death of the alleged testator, and therefore there is no 
escape from the conclusion that the document pur- 
porting to be the will of the deceased is a forgery.’’ 

Figure 2 represents a watermark which appeared in 
a paper upon which was written a will, dated October 





Pigure 2 
3, 1918, purported to be that of the late Edwin D. 


Jennings, of Chicago. The illustration, which was cut 
from a transmitted light photograph of the will, shows 
that the monogram was cut through, the lower half 
of it appearing at the top of the sheet, while the top 
portion appeared at the bottom of the sheet upon which 
the will was written. 

Investigation concerning the watermark developed 
that the paper was made by the Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company of Stevens Point, Wis. ; that the company had 
used the watermark ARTESIAN BOND, as shown in 
(a) of Figure 3, from 1914 until April 30, 1919, at which 
date the monogram shown in (b) of Figure 3 was added. 
This watermark was used until May 19, 1920, when 
‘*Made in U S A”’ as shown in (c) was added, and that 
watermark then used until February 19, 1921, when, the 
impression ‘‘Made in U S A’’ being unsatisfactory, it 
was changed as appears in (d) which, it will be noted, 
corresponds to the form appearing on the questioned 
will, Figure 2, dated October 3, 1918. At the hearing, 
E. A. Oberweiser, President and Treasurer of the 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company was produced as a 
witness and testified to the facts set forth above and 
‘*that by watermarks in the paper on which the pur- 
ported will was written he was able to determine that 
the paper was not manufactured prior to the year 
1920. The Probate Court thereupon denied probate 
to the purported will.’’ Koester v. Jennings, 334 
Ill. 107; 165 N. E. 650.) The claimant Koester, and 
his witnesses in the fraud, were indicted. Koester 
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died while waiting trial and his witnesses pleaded 
guilty, without trial, to conspiracy to defraud the 
estate. 

Within the past year the author was called upon to 
examine a purported will of Bartholomew D. Brooks, 
deceased, at Indianapolis, Indiana. After an acrimoni- 
ous trial, a jury declared the will to be a forgery, and 
almost immediately the claimant presented a second 
will purporting to be dated subsequent to an admittedly 
genuine will of Mr. Brooks, under which distribution 
of the estate was to be made after the defeat of the 
spurious will first presented. The second will pre- 
sented by the claimant, dated September 16, 1924 
carried the watermark shown in Figure 4. 2 

Examination concerning the watermark in this case 
is typical of the completeness and convincingness of 
proof of this character in meeting a spurious claim. 

As above stated, the will was dated September 16, 
1924. Investigation showed that: The paper bearing 
this watermark was made specially for the J. G. Blair 
Company of Huntingdon, Pa. by the Howard Paper 
Company of Urbana, Ohio; that the Howard Company 
ordered the rubber markers or forms for the paper on 





Figure 3 
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September 25, 1925 from the Cincinnati Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company, which ordered the metal die there- 
for from Gregg G. Wright & Sons of Cincinnati on 
September 26, 1925; that the die was completed Octo- 
ber 1, and the rubber markers delivered to the Howard 





Figure 4 


Company on October 16, 1925; and that the first ship- 
ment of paper to the Blair Company was on November 
2, 1925, more than a year after the date of the ques- 
tioned will. The case was dismissed and the claimant 
desisted from further attempts to plunder the estate. 

While methods of the scientific document examiner 
for meeting all character of fraudulent and spurious 
papers include the use of light rays beyond the visible 
spectrum—ultra-violet and infra-red; chemical aid to 
secure the restoration of ‘‘bleached’’ or eradicated writ- 
ing ; and technical photography with the aid of sensitive 
emulsions and filters, there is no evidence that will 
cause the proponent of a spurious document of any 
kind to get into reverse and quit like that furnished by 
a post-dated watermark. 


oo? } 

Ramie Fiber 

The use of ramie fiber for paper making purposes has 
come into the limelight through publicity accorded it 
in recent articles on the subject of technocracy. It is a 
fiber that is obtained by the decortication and degum- 
ming of several varieties of the plant of the genus 
Boehmeria. This fiber, said to be nearly three times 
stronger than Russian hemp, after digestion or de- 
gumming in water is practically pure cellulose. The 
fiber length of Boehmeria tenacissima varies from 4 
inch to 2 inches, and averages 1 inch, while its breadth 
ranges from .010 inch to .020 inch and averages .0215.!. 

Among the uses cited in the literature for this fiber 
are uses in the making of tapestry, tablecloths, mats, 
sails, gas mantle fabrics, rope and paper. 





iPaper Testing Methods, T. A. P. P. L., 1922. 








Technical Control in the 
Sulphate Mill 


production of sulphate pulp was doubled—an 

astonishingly accelerated rate of growth. In 
another decade, the production of sulphate will exceed 
that of unbleached sulphite if the present rates of 
increase should continue respectively for each. Con- 
ceivably, the production of sulphate pulp may be accel- 
erated even more than has been suggested by Charles W. 
Boyce! as newer developments in the technology of 
bleaching enable this class of pulp to enter fields 
hitherto supplied entirely by sulphite. This rapidly 
growing importance of the sulphate pulping process 
emphasizes the need for close technical control. 
Already, increasingly keen competition is forcing the 
mills to guard closely against waste. Developments of 
new uses demanding special qualities not now required 
will involve still closer control in order to meet these 
exacting requirements. 

Logically, technical control should begin with the 
raw material. Mills located near the woods, as are most 
of the Southern mills, can control the character of their 
wood whether from their own cuttings or that hauled 
in by farmers. Those bringing wood from a distance 
may have more trouble in guarding against undesired 
species or types. Not enough work has been done, or 
what has been done has not yet been sufficiently popu- 
larized, along the line of grading pulpwood according 
to density, freedom from defects, ete. Lumber grading 
rules are well standardized, but pulpwood grading has 
not kept pace. At least not in the South where more 
than half the sulphate pulp production of this country 
is now located. When wider utilization of the more 
resinous types with by-product recovery shall come into 
vogue, determination of resin content may assume con- 
siderable importance. Similarly, a more extensive use 
of hardwoods will involve rules for grading these 
according to standard specifications. 

Though often neglected, technical control of wood 
room operations is very important. If the bark is con- 
veyed to the boilers, a continuous weighing scale and 
automatic sampler would be useful in checking the 
amount of this refuse. This would serve as a check 
on pulpwood grading. Wood with too much bark should 
be classed in a lower grade. A similar record of the 
amount of fines would indicate condition of chippers, 
and screen analyses at regular intervals, of a grab 
sample of chips going to the digesters, will show up the 
general efficiency of the wood preparing operations. 

The digester room is where one would naturally 
expect to find close technical control. In many mills, 
however, it is the one department in which this is least 
adequate. For real cooking control, everything that 
goes into the digester should be accurately proportioned. 


D URING the period of 1925 to 1930, the world 





1Chas. W. Boyce, Pulpwood, April 1931. 
2C. R. Blomstedt, Paper Trade Journal, 92:18, T. A. P. P. L., 
Sec. p. 254 (19381). 
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A practical presentation emphasizing 
critical points in production processes 
and suggesting means of control 


By R. H. STEVENS 


This seems so obvious to anyone with a scientific mind 
that it is difficult to understand why it is so universally 
disregarded. The quantity of chemicals used is regu- 
larly measured with great care, but the wood, which 
may cost even more than the chemicals, is charged 
entirely by guess. And the pulp maker wonders why 
it is so hard to get two cooks alike! Suitable automatic 
weighing devices are in everyday use for proportioning 
materials not very dissimilar to wood chips in other 
chemical engineering industries, but the pulp maker 
has not yet availed himself of them. 

Weighing in the wood, of course, involves determin- 
ing the moisture content and this must be done rapidly 
in order not to retard production. In some mills, a 
small measured volume of the chips is weighed and this 
weight referred to a table worked out according to the 
digester volume and an average dry weight for the 
volume taken. The figures in the table are often based 
on the assumption that there is always the same amount 
of dry wood per unit volume and any variation in the 
weight is due to moisture. Actually this assumption is 
incorrect. Green chips pack together more readily than 
dry. This results in charging a greater quantity of 
wood, oven dry basis, when using green wood than with 
seasoned wood even though the same filling method be 
employed. The only really accurate way to control the 
digester charge is by weighing in the chips and making 
a rapid moisture test. This can be done by drying in a 
current of heated air; for example, in a Spencer oven, 
after grinding the chip sample very fine. For the 
latter purpose, the Wiley mill serves admirably.? 

For purposes of mill control, the white liquor may 
be conveniently analyzed by a quick titration method 
using only one standard solution, normal hydrochloric 
acid, and one burette with two indicators, phenolphtha- 
lein and methyl orange. The method is as follows: 

A—5.0 ml. of the liquor is titrated to phenolphthalein 
change-point. 

B—tTitration A is continued to methyl orange change- 
point. 

C—50.0 ml. of the liquor in a 250 ml. volumetric 
flask is treated with an excess of barium chloride, shaken 
well, filled to the mark with clean water, and well mixed. 
After settling 25.0 ml. of the clear supernatant liquid 
is titrated to methyl orange change-point. 

Caleulations: (Figures used are illustrative only.) 





First Step: 
(1) B=Na0OH+ Na,S+ Na,CO; = 20.5 ml. HCl 
(2) A= NaOH + 4Na,S + 4Na,.CO; = 17.0 “  “ 
(3) BA = 3Na.S oe 4NagCO 3 = 85 ° % 
(4) 2(B-A) = Na,S a Na,CO3 as T° * 
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Second Step: 

(1) B= NaOH+ Na.S+ Na gCO; = 20.5 ml. HCl 

(5) C= NaOH + NaS =if..°...* 

(6) B-C = Na2CO; ox 234 :* 
Third Step: 

(4) 2(B-A)= NaoS + Na ,CO3= 7.0 ‘ 

(6) BC = NaeCO3, a> 35..* 

(7) 2(B-A)—(B-C)= NaS = 45° 
Fourth Step: 

(1) B= NaOH + Na.S+ Na,CO3;= 20.5 “ 

(4) 2(B-A) = Na,S _ Na CO, = f° 

(8) B-2(B-A)= NaOH i385 “ 


Applying the analytical factors: 


35 xX 8.0=108 g./L 
NaOH = 13.5 be 6.2= 83.7 g./l. as Na,O 


<x 78= 35.1¢./1. 
X 62= 27.9 g./l.as Na.O 
«K 10.6= 26.5 g./l. 
xX 62= 15.4¢./l. as Na,O 


Nas = 45 


Na,CO; = 2.5 } 


The sulphate would, of course, have to be determined 
gravimetrically. For illustration, assume it was found 
to be 8.7 grams per liter, equivalent to 3.8 grams of 
Na2O. Then: 

The Total Alkali is 

(20.5 x 6.2) + 3.8 = 130.9 grams per liter 


The Active Alkali is 
18.0 x 6.2 = 111.6 grams per liter 


The Activity is 





00 — 85.3 
X39 °°” 
The Causticity is 
100 - 84.4% Or 100 x = 
—eneniimcnaene == $6.49 r ee 
* $3.74. 154 ‘ 13.5 4 2.5 
The Sulphidity is 
y 13.5 
100 x —————- = 25.0% Or 100 x —— 
27.9 + 83.7 18.0 


Some chemists prepare the standard solution of such 
concentration that the burette readings give pounds 
Naz2O per cubic foot or pounds salteake per gallon, but 
the author has always preferred the metric system with 
conversion factors. 

Tables giving the number of inches of liquor in the 
measuring tank required for each cubic centimeter used 
in the titration in order to furnish a given amount of 
active alkali guide the cook in measuring out the 
digester charge. The amount of active alkali in the 
black liquor is more difficult to determine. Usually 
some rule of thumb is followed, as, for example, that 
sixteen inches of black liquor are equivalent to one of 
white. The magnitude of error in such an assumption 
is certainly insignificant in comparison with that in- 
volved in guessing the amount of wood, but an easy 
method of determining the active alkali in black liquor 
is very much needed. The really accurate methods 
that have been proposed for scientific research are not 
suitable for control work.’ 

Although it is standard practice to prepare the white 
liquor at sufficient concentration to allow considerable 
dilution with black liquor in charging the digester, the 
value of this practice has been questioned. In favor 





8Cf. esp. Kullgren Karl, Ingeniors Vetenskaps Akadamien, Hand- 
lingar No. 65. (Title translated, “On the Changes in Alkalinity 


and the Effect of the Sodium Sulphide in the Alkaline Pulping 
Process.”’) 
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of using more dilute white liquor is the greater ease 
of settling the lime sludge in such liquors. On the 
other hand, black liquor always contains some active 
alkali which can be utilized in this way without passing 
through the recovery furnace. Also re-use of black 
liquor increases the fuel value of the black ash. There 
may also be some favorable influence on the cook by 
reason of the presence of products of the reaction at 
the beginning. Information as to this is lacking though 
the belief is well-nigh universal that the addition of 
black liquor exerts a beneficial influence greater than 
could be expected from the amount of active alkali it 
is known to contain. The idea has prevailed in some 
quarters that addition of black liquor is a detriment 
to bleachability due to staining the fiber with some dye 
formed in such liquor upon exposure to air before use. 
This cannot be true, however, for bleachable pulp is 
being made every day with black liquor included in 
the digester charge. 

In determining the optimum digester charge, it is 
necessary to govern both the total quantity of active 
alkali in proportion to the amount of wood and also 
its concentration in the total amount of liquid, of which 
the moisture in the wood is a part. The influence of 
the latter is sometimes overlooked. By suitably adjust- 
ing the quantity and concentration it is possible to 
alter the character of the pulp from a given wood within 
fairly wide limits. 

The role of the sulphide in the cooking reaction is 
still obscure though it appears to act as a demethylating 
agent, possibly by reaction with carbonyl groups of 
the lignin. Certainly the presence of methyl mercaptan 
among the reaction products supports this view. At 
all events the presence of even a relatively small amount 
of sulphide facilitates the pulping action and improves 
the quality of the product as compared with the straight 
soda cook. Many have been the disputes among pulp 
mill men as to the optimum sulphidity. It has been 
demonstrated, however, that even the lowest sulphidity 
that the most efficiently managed mills have been able 
to maintain is not too low for good pulp production. 
The author knows of one mill that has maintained good 
pulp quality with only 240 lb. of saltcake per ton of 
pulp. On the other hand, amounts in excess of 500 Ib. 
per ton also have given good results. 

There was formerly some confusion as to the proper 
definition of the term sulphidity. Under the influence 
of T. A. P. P. L., it has come to be almost universally 
expressed as the per cent of active alkali present as 
sulphide. Similarly, causticity, which formerly meant 
one thing in one mill and something else in another, 
is now officially defined as the per cent of carbonate 
converted to caustic, just as in the straight soda process. 
Activity refers to the per cent of the total alkali that is 
active. The true significance of these terms will be- 
come more apparent in discussing the control of the 
caustic room. 

Once the charge is in the digester, the practice in 
most kraft mills is to get up to cooking pressure as 

rapidly as possible, cook hard for a minimum time and 
blow quickly in order to get maximum production. For 
uniformity of pulp quality, reliance is placed on the 
blending of the product of several cooks. For higher 
grade pulps, however, uniform cooking is essential. 
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Next after accurate proportioning of the digester 
charge, the most important consideration is thorough 
penetration of the liquor into the chips before cooking 
begins. It is unfortunate that cooking of sulphate pulp 
has been regarded as a foolproof operation. That it 
is not entirely so the author learned to his grief one 
morning early in his pulp making experience when the 
president of the mill company informed him that a raw 
cook for which he was responsible meant a loss equal 
to half his yearly salary. That adequate time can be 
devoted to securing liquor penetration without length- 
ening the cooking cycle seems not to be realized gen- 
erally. Experimental cooks in a semi-commercial 
digester have shown that the time on pressure can be 
even entirely eliminated, the cooking being done during 
a lengthened temperature-rise period. And in one mill 
where the total cooking time was three hours and 
twenty minutes, the time on pressure was cut to thirty 
minutes in order to allow for an adequate penetration 
period. The result was greater uniformity of pulp 
quality with less screenings. 

Elimination of the human element in maintaining 
the desired cooking schedule by means of automatic 
time-temperature controls would make for greater 
uniformity of product. Such automatic control in- 
struments are in use as a matter of course in other 
industries; for example, in vulcanizing rubber goods. 
They can be made to operate both steam inlet and gas- 
off valves, as well as to stop and start the liquor circu- 
lating pump, all according to a pre-determined sched- 
ule such as shown in Figure 1. 

Direct and indirect cooking each have their advocates 
as also has the use of tumbling digesters. Each system 
has its merits and disadvantages. The author once saw 
in a research laboratory a steam jacketed autoclave 
equipped for synchronized cooking with direct steam. 
The rates of steam inlet and the gas-off were regulated 
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to maintain the original alkali concentration through- 
out the cook. If this could be duplicated in mill scale 
equipment at reasonable cost it would be a splendid 
improvement. With such a system it might be possible 
to trace the progress of the cooking reaction electro- 
metrically. 

In many mills, as soon as a digester is blown, a 
sample of the pulp is washed, screened and subjected 
to a simple control test such as the permanganate num- 
ber, chlorine number, ete. Such tests have some value, 
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no doubt, but there is room for considerable improve- 
ment both in the details of the methods and in the 
interpretation of the results. This will doubtless be 
one of the by-products of the work now under way by 
the T. A. P. P. I. Raw Materials Division in this coun- 
try and by the European Strength Testing Committee 
abroad on the development of standard specifications 
for chemical wood pulps. 

Pulp washing control in most mills is a matter of 
manual hydrometry. These rough and ready methods 
have served admirably in the hands of conscientious 
workmen, but a foolproof automatic recording instru- 
ment would be a great improvement. In one mill, the 
author saw specific gravity recorders in use. He was told 
they worked very well on weak liquor, but gummed up 
badly with heavy liquor. This tendency of sulphate mill 
black liquors from resinous woods to gum up everything 
with which they come in contact is the great obstacle 
to the use of automatic appliances. In some mills, a 
competent individual is detailed to look after all deli- 
cate instruments throughout the plant. Under his 
supervision, and with the backing of a sympathetic 
superintendent, the operators can be made to flush out 
these instruments with hot water as often as needed. 
This is all that should be required for properly designed 
equipment. 

The remainder of Mr. Stevens’ article will be published in a 


subsequent issue. 


Lithographic Papers 
Dimension Changes 


RECISE laboratory measurements being made at 

the Bureau of Standards of changes in dimensions 
of lithographic papers with changes in atmospheric 
humidity show that the extent of these changes has a 
definite relation to the way in which the various papers 
were made. The surface coating of lithographic papers 
with starch or mineral matter, such as clay, was found 
to increase the dimension changes with the greater 
effect shown by the mineral coating. 

Another paper making variable that was found to 
influence dimension changes was the degree of beating. 
Papers made with more drastic beating of the fibers 
were found to expand and contract more than papers 
prepared from less drastically beaten stock. Such re- 
sults were not unexpected, since each of the conditions 
mentioned tend to promote compactness, and compact 
papers usually expand and contract to a greater degree 
with change in moisture content than less compact 
papers. 

The results of the laboratory measurements of the 
effect of beating treatment, however, are considered 
particularly significant because of their correlation with 
the response of the same papers to offset printing. In 
printing the papers on a commercial offset press, the 
paper made with least drastic beating and jordaning 
gave best register of successive prints, and poorest reg- 
ister was obtained on paper made with the more drastic 
treatment. This correlation of results further empha- 
sizes the desirability of manufacturing papers for 
lithography with the minimum of beating essential for 
satisfactory strength and printing finish. 
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least once in his active career in a 

pulp or paper mill, finds that in 
self defense he must run a test on a cen- 
trifugal pump. Possibly the purchasing 
department has bought a pump on a 
price basis, or perhaps the superin- 
tendant insists on the use of an old 
pump in an inappropriate location. In 
any case, an actual plant test of the 
pump provides the engineer with the 
last word in the controversy revolving 
about “why it won’t work.” Newly pur- 
chased pumps should be subjected to a 
plant test as a check on the guarantees 
of the pump manufacturer, and in many 
cases a saving may be made in the power 
bills by the insistence that a pump ful- 
fill the efficiency guarantee under which 
it was sold. The last word in a contro- 
versy is usually had by the engineer 
who is prepared to back up his state- 
ments with a chart drawn from actual 
plant conditions. 

Because the average plant engineer 
or master mechanic is usually several 
years out of school and his theory is 
more or less hazy, a method for testing 
centrifugal pumps on water or stock is 
here presented in the hope that it will 
be found useful. 


Pump Variables and 
Methods of Measuring 


The complete test of a centrifugal 


Tie AVERAGE plant engineer, at 


pump is made up of measurements of 
four variables: Capacity, (Q); Head, 
(H); Speed, (N); and Power, (P). 


Before taking up the subject of how 
these measurements are made, it might 
be well to first state the relations be- 
tween these variables; i. e., the capacity 
varies approximately as the speed; the 
head varies approximately as the square 
of the speed; and the power varies ap- 
proximately as the cube of the speed. 
Thus the variation of any one of the 
factors has an effect of varying magni- 
tude on each of the other factors. 
Capacity (Q) is, of course, the amount 
of water delivered by the pump, and for 
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Figure 1 


the purposes of this discussion will be 
given in gallons per minute (GPM). Be- 
cause many general service pumps and 
most stock pumps either draw from, or 
deliver to, chests and tanks, these may 
be calibrated in gallons and direct read- 
ings of Q taken from the liquid level in 
the tank. Where tanks are not avail- 
able, a weir is probably the next best 
bet, and may be constructed from the 
data given in any hydraulic handbook. 
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Testing Centrifugal Pumps 


By 0. K. GRAEF 
Consulting Mechanical Engineer 


If a weir is impracticable, the velocity 
of flow in the lines may be found by 
use of a pitometer: and with the velocity 
of flow and area of the pipe known, the 
calculation of the GPM is only a matter 
of arithmetic. Another method involves 
the use of an orifice of known coeffici- 
ent of discharge. However, in the aver- 
age mill test, which usually involves 
pumps of rather small capacities, direct 
measurements of Q are probably the 
easiest and best, and the measurement 
of the fluid either into, or out of, a tank 
should be used if possible. 

Dynamic Suction Head is the differ- 
ence between the static head and the 
sum of the entrance losses, friction los- 
ses and the velocity head. 

Dynamic Suction Lift is the sum of 
the static head, entrance losses, friction 
losses and velocity head. 

Dynamic Discharge Head is the sum 
of the static head, entrance losses, fric- 
tion losses and velocity head. 

Where Suction Lift exists, the Total 
Dynamic Head is the sum of the Dy- 
namic Suction Lift and the Dynamic 
Suction Head, but where Suction Head 
exists, the Total Dynamic Head is the 
difference between the Dynamic Dis- 
charge Head and the Dynamic Suction 
Head. In other words, the Total Dy- 
namic Head (H) is the algebraic sum of 
the suction and discharge heads. 

When positive suction head exists, 
total head may be measured by the use 
of pressure gauges located as close to the 
suction and discharge nozzles of the 
pump as possible. These gauges must 
be located in such a manner that their 
center-lines coincide with the center- 
line of the pump. If this is not possible 
then the elevations of the gauges re- 
ferred to the center-line of the pump 
must be taken, and this dimension used 
to correct the head indicated by the off- 
center gauge or gauges. In the case 
shown in Figure 1, z and z in feet, 
would be added to the feet head indi- 
cated by the gauges. 

When negative suction head, or suc- 
tion lift, is present, the reading on the 
suction side may be made with a vacuum 
gauge or with a mercury column. The 
head indicated being added to the head 
shown on the pressure gauge on the 
discharge side as before stated. If the 
vacuum gauge is attached in such a 
manner that the center-line of the 
gauge varies from the center-line of the 
pump, the vertical distance above or 
below the pump center-line in feet, must 
be added or subtracted, as the case may 
be, to correct the feet head reading of 
the gauge. 

If a mercury column is used to indi- 
cate suction lift, the reading is taken 
at the top of the right hand mercury 
column, Figure 2. Letting S represent 
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the suction gauge reading in inches of 
mercury; y the distance in feet between 
the top of the mercury in the right hand 
column and the center-line of the gauge 
(this is disregarded when two gauges 
are used, as the gauges are referred to 
the center-line of the pump); HF is the 
Total Dynamic Head in feet of water; P 
is the pressure in pounds per square 
inch; h’ is the velocity head (V2/ 2g) 


Pressure Gace 





Figure 2 


in the discharge line; h” is the velocity 
head in the suction line; and w is the 
head in feet of water on the mercury 
column. In this formula use + for 8 
when reading is a vacuum, and — for S 
when a pressure. 
h’2 pre 
= 2.31 P+ 1.132 8+ (————— 
29 
If a gauge is used instead of a mercury 
column, disregard w in the formula. 
If the suction and discharge pipes are 
h’2 Av2 
equal in size, the term aa 
g 


)+w 


) can- 


cels, because h’ and h” are then equal. 
If a vacuum gauge is used, the term 
for a mercury column remains the same, 
as these gauges are usually calibrated 
in inches of mercury. If a pressure 
gauge is used to measure Suction Head 
on the suction side, calibrated in pounds 
per square inch, the second term be- 
comes —2.31 P’ instead of + 1.132 8, 
where P’ is the reading in pounds per 
square inch of the pressure gauge on 
the suction line. 

In cases where the total head is low, 
or the suction head is high, the velocity 
head is an important factor and must 
be considered in the measurement of 
Total Dynamic Head. If a mercury col- 
umn is used for the measurement of 
suction lift, the column will show the 
static suction lift, and also the velocity 
head of the flowing liquid, the entrance 
head and the friction head. If a vacuum 
gauge is used, it will not indicate the 
velocity head, but only the static suc- 
tion lift, entrance head and friction 
head. Therefore the velocity head must 
be calculated and added to the gauge 
reading. The formula is h’ = V2/2g, 
where h’ is the velocity head, V is the 
velocity of flow in feet per second, and g 
is the acceleration due to gravity; i. e., 
32.16 feet per second. 

When gauges are attached to suction 
and discharge lines, the gauge connec- 
tion,pipes must be filled with water be- 
fore attaching gauges. If the pump is 
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handling stock, the gauges must be pro- 
vided with siphons to prevent stock 
from entering the gauges. 

To convert the pressure gauge read- 
ings, which are usually in pounds per 
square inch, to feet head, multiply the 
reading of the gauge by 2.31. To con- 
vert feet head to pressure in pounds per 
square inch, multiply by 0.434. To con- 
vert vacuum gauge readings which are 
usually given in inches of mercury, to 
feet head, multiply by 1.132. 

The factor of speed (N) should pre- 
sent no difficulty, for the speed of the 
unit may be readily measured with a 
tachometer or revolution counter. 

The Power (P) readings are important 
and should be carefully made. The 


yn 
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readings should be made from a poly- 
phase wattmeter, and individual voltage 
and ampereage readings should be made 
in addition. If a polyphase wattmeter 
is not available, the voltage and am- 
pereage readings may be used in con- 
junction with the following formula: 
H. P. Input = 
L73xVxIx PFx 1.34 


1000 
Where V is the indicated voltage; I is 
the indicated ampereage; and PF is the 
power factor. This formula should also 
be used to check the polyphase watt- 
meter readings, if one is used. 

The brake horsepower, (BHP) is equal 
to the H. P. Input multiplied by the 
efficiency (Z£’') of the motor expressed 
decimally. For the Power Factor (PF), 
motor efficiency relation, see Figure 3. 
This chart is based on an average of 25 
and 60 cycle motors, 10 to 60 hp. and 
750 to 1,800 RPM. 

The theoretical or Water Horsepower 
(WHP) is calculated from, WHP = 

WH GPM H 

or 
33000 3960 
weight of the liquid, and H is the head 
in feet to which the water is raised. 

The actual horsepower required to 
drive the pump is calculated from BHP 


WH GPM H 
= or E being the effi- 
33000 E 3960 E 
ciency of the pump expressed as a 
decimal. The efficiency of the pump is 
the ratio of the water or theoretical 
horsepower to the brake horsepower: 


WHP 


BHP 
The following formula may also be 
found useful in determining costs of 
operation, or for checking: 
GPM H 8p. Gr. 


5.308 E BE’ 
Commercially, the motors supplied or 
recommended for centrifugal pumps are 


= 0.00232 VI PF 





where W is the 











Kilowatts Input = 
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usually about 10 per cent larger in horse- 
power than would be indicated by the 
calculated BHP, as the pumps are 
usually designed to give slightly larger 
capacities than the nominal capacity. 
Of the four sets of readings, the most 
important are those that provide the 
test points for the head-capacity (HQ) 
curve. From the HQ curve test points, 
the water horsepower can be calculated, 
and by referring this to the test brake 
horsepower, the efficiency-capacity (EQ) 
curve can be computed and plotted. 


Making the Test 

After the perliminary arrangements 
have been made; viz., installation and 
referencing of gauges, calibration of 
measuring devices and installation of 
meters etc., the test may be begun. The 
first reading is made with the dis- 
charge valve tightly closed. This gives 
a condition of zero capacity and maxi- 
mum head. (This is not absolutely true 
in every case, for the design of the im- 
peller may be such as to give a slightly 
higher head at small capacities than the 
shut-off head. This is due to the utili- 
zation of the velocity head of the water. 
However, stock pumps usually have 
steep characteristics, and the shut-off 
head is the maximum head.) The dis- 
charge valve is now opened by easy 
stages, readings of Q, H, N and P being 
taken at each stage. It will be noted 
that the capacity Q increases at each 
stage, while the head decreases. The 
power used will also be found to be in- 
creased. The motor speed should remain 
reasonably constant. The last stage will 
be reached when the discharge valve is 
wide open, and the pump is discharging 
against no head; at this time Q and P 
are at their maximum and FH is at a 
minimum. 

The tests of a small 6 inch x 4 inch 
single suction volute pump, operating 
against a 45 foot head, follow. At fif- 
teen stages, sets of readings were taken 
as shown in columns Q, H and P, and 
the efficiency was calculated from these 
readings and entered in column EZ. The 
means of calculating EZ, was the combi- 

H 
nation of the formulas WHP= bs 


3960 
WHP 
, to give the relation, Z 





and E = 
QH 


~ 3960 BHP’ 
ation. All calculations shown were 
made with a ten-inch slide rule. 


a simple slide rule oper- 


Q-GPM H- Ft. BHP E 
00.0 66.5 2.70 0.0% 
67.8 63.00 3.08 35.2% 

118.3 60.3 3.37 53.5% 

165.2 57.8 3.70 65.2% 

213.7 55.0 4.08 72.7% 

258.2 52.3 4.42 17.2% 

281.5 51.0 4.63 78.3% 

326.0 48.3 5.01 79.4% 

370.0 45.7 5.41 78.9% 

422.9 42.0 5.90 76.0% 

493.4 37.4 6.54 71.3% 

580.8 29.8 7.40 59.8% 

609.6 25.8 7.71 51.5% 

651.0 13.5 8.20 27.1% 

665.0 00.0 8.60 00.0% 





With this data it is a simple matter 
to construct a chart of the characteris- 
tics of the pump. The corresponding 
eurves for the pump tests given above 
appear in Figure 4. It should be borne 
in mind when plotting these data, that 
any single point in the plotting may be 
in error, but that all of them should 
follow a definite law, unless some con- 
dition is introduced during the test to 
cause an abrupt change from one law 
to another. 

If the material to be handled is 
Leavier or lighter than water, the value 
of its specific gravity must be introduced 
into the formulas for finding the head, 
power and efficiency. If, however, a 
liquid containing a percentage of pulp 
is pumped, the problem becomes more 
difficult, for the reason that while the 
specific gravity of cellulose varies from 
that of water, the individual fibers are 
tubes, and are filled with water; the 
quantity of water being so much greater 
than the quantity of fiber present in 
ordinary solutions, that the change of 
specific gravity is negligible. But the 
effect of the fibers, while not varying 
the weight appreciably, does affect the 
losses due to friction in the pump and 
associated pipes, and thus has a large 
effect on the head pumped against. Be- 
cause this friction loss varies greatly 
with the kind and condition of the stock, 
its temperature, and its freeness, pump 
characteristic curves as furnished by the 
pump manufacturer, are based on the 
performance pumping water. This is 
also true of the guaranteed efficiency. 
This is logical for the reason that the 
pump manufacturer cannot guarantee 
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efficiency on stock without first testing 
the pump on the particular stock that 
is to be handled. Also in mill practice 
it is more economical and easier, al- 
though not as accurate, to test the pump 
on water and convert the water charac- 
teristics to stock characteristics later. 

The exact effects of consistence, free- 
ness and temperature are not known. 
Such experimentation as has been ac- 
complished thus far, has neglected the 
effects of freeness and temperature, and 
but little has been published on stocks 
other than sulphite and groundwood. 
The chart shown in Figure 5 has been 
developed from some of the work done 
along this line, and is an average for 
all stocks. It may be used to determine 
the effect of various consistencies on the 
water characteristics of the pump. 

The method of using this chart can 
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best be demonstrated by means of an 
example. Consider the curves, Figure 3, 
which have been developed for water. 
What effect would be evident on Q and 
H if a 3 per cent stock were handled? 
Note that the pump is delivering 300 
GPM against a 45-foot head with an effi- 
ciency of 79 per cent as shown. It is 
obvious that with the same horsepower 
and with pump and pipe friction in- 
creased, the head or the GPM, or both, 
must decrease. Because the head is 
usually a fixed condition, the quantity 
discharged is naturally reduced. This, 
of course, affects the efficiency. 
Referring to Figure 5, percentages of 
head and capacity are plotted as ordi- 
nates and percentages of consistence as 
abscissae. Selecting the consistence 
pumped; i. e., 3 per cent, and following 








up to the upper or head curve, find 
that 3 per cent stock causes a reduction 
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of head to about 93 per cent that of 


water. The reading of the lower or ca- 
pacity curve is 89 per cent, indicating 





that the capacity is reduced to 89 per 
cent that of water. The efficiency of the 
pump will be reduced from 79 per cent 
to 0.93 x 0.89 x 79 per cent = 65.4 per 
cent when pumping 3 per cent stock. 
The WHP when pumping water is QH 
3960 or 300 ~« 45/3960 = 3.4 HP. A 
5 HP motor would probably be recom- 
mended or provided. Now for stock, the 
motor size would be 3.4/0.654 = 5.2 HP, 
and a 7% HP motor would probably be 
provided if the head were to be main- 
tained at 45 feet. If the 5 HP motor 
were to be retained, the head would have 
to be reduced to 45 «x 0.93 = 42 feet, 
and the capacity will be reduced to 
0.89 x 300 = 267 GPM. This difference 
in H, Q or P represents the additional 
losses over water, due to the presence of 
stock in the water. 


Canadian Technical Section 


Holds profitable and successful meeting 


HE Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Associ- 
ation held its twentieth annual 
meeting at Montreal on January 25 and 
26. In spite of the unfavorable con- 
ditions prevailing in the industry, there 
was very good attendance at all the 
sessions, several of which were marked 
by very informative and spirited dis- 
cussion. All those who were privileged 
to attend the meeting cannot but have 
come away with the impression that the 
technical men of the industry are very 
earnestly at work and are doing their 
full share in trying to rehabilitate the 
industry. 

According to the time-honored custom, 
the first session was opened with a few 
words by the president of the parent 
association, Harold Crabtree. Speaking 
about the need for commercial research, 
Mr. Crabtree said he believed during the 
past year various commercial organi- 
zations had come to realize there was 
something in research after all. Largely 
through the strong representations made 
by D. L. McLeod, present chairman of 
the Section, and of Dr. J. S. Bates, one 
of the founders and first chairman of 
the Section, the Canadian Pulp and Pa- 
per Association had decided last year 
to continue its support to the program 
of research being carried on at the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute. The 
grant, it is true, was smaller than in 
previous years; but it was indeed grati- 
fying that it had been made in view of 
the extremely trying conditions pre- 
vailing in the industry. 

After thanking Mr. Crabtree for his 
words of encouragement, chairman Mc- 
Leod referred to the C. Howard Smith 
medal donated by Mr. Crabtree for the 
best paper relative to new uses of cel- 
luose presented each year at the annual 
meeting of the Section, and Mr. Cadman, 
Secretary of the Section, read the rules 
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governing the award of the medal. In 
recognition of the sustained encourage- 
ment given to the Technical Section by 
Mr. Crabtree during his three years as 
President of the Association, the Execu- 
tive Council of the Section had been 
pleased to bestow honorary membership 
upon him. 

The Chairman’s report noted that, for 
the first time in its history, there had 
been a decrease in the membership, 
which had fallen off from 335 to 292; in 
view of the large number of technical 
men who had been lost to the industry 
through unemployment, this showing 
was certainly not discouraging. The in- 
terest of all members in the work of the 
Section had been fully sustained, and 
the esprit de corps had never been bet- 
ter. The Chairman drew attention to 
the facilities offered for technical men 
of the various companies to carry on in- 
vestigational work at the Research In- 
stitute and using the equipment there, 
as well as to the facilities for routine 
testing of materials. He also made a 
plea that the executives in the industry 
support and encourage their technical 
men who take part in the committee 
work carried on by the Section. 

The Chairman’s report was followed 
by complete reports from each of the 
respective committees. The activities 
carried on by these committees during 
the year, the research, study of the in- 
dustry’s problems, and suggested plans 
for the coming year showed an unusuai 
earnestness of purpose, and will as- 
suredly bring far-reaching benefits to 
the industry. 

Dr. James H. Ross, who succeeded the 
late E. P. Cameron as director of the 
Pulp and Paper Division of the Forest 
Products Laboratories in Montreal, next 
gave a review of the activities of the 
Division, outlining its aims and ac- 
complishments from the time of its es- 
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tablishment in 1915 to the present time, 
and dealing more particularly with what 
had been accomplished during the last 
two years. J. d’A. Clarke and H. J. Row- 
ley, commenting on Dr. Ross’s paper, 
expressed deep appreciation of the ex- 
ceptionally high quality of the work 
being done in the Forest Products Lab- 
oratories, which is an inspiration to all 
technical men and which is unexcelled 
in any similar institution anywhere. 
J. N. Stephenson and Prof. Hibbert sug- 
gested to the members of the Technical 
Section that they should drop in at the 
Laboratories when they had occasion to 
be in Montreal, in order to exchange in- 
formation with the staff and more partic- 
ularly to make known their desires re- 
garding new investigations or the pro- 
secution of investigations already under 
way. 

The morning session was brought to 
a close by Dr. O. Maass who gave a 
brief account of the present stage of 
development reached in the various re- 
searches of interest to the pulp and 
paper industry which are being carried 
on at McGill University under his di- 
rection; these comprise studies of sul- 
phite liquor equilibria, penetration, some 
aspects of sorption phenomena, opacity 
of paper, and light absorption and par- 
ticle size. Chairman McLeod remarked 
that all this very valuable work was 
being carried on with very little finan- 
cial assistance from the industry, and 
that undoubtedly no single investment 
was giving such a high return as the 
small amount that was contributed by 
the Association to aid this series of re- 
searches. 


Fiber-Classifying Screen 

On Wednesday afternoon Dr. H. Wyatt 
Johnston opened the proceedings by the 
presentation of a paper dealing with the 
new fiber-classifying screen on which he 
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has been working for some time with a 
number of co-workers. After explaining 
the principle underlying the method and 
reviewing the development of the meth- 
od, he described in detail the construc- 
tion and operation of the instrument as 
at present developed, including specifi- 
eations for the construction of the pro- 
posed standard instrument, and pre- 
sented the experimental evidence on 
which the procedure is based. Finally, 
Dr. Johnston gave the results of a study 
of representative groundwood pulps and 
also some experiments on the classifi- 
cation of a few sulphite pulps. The ap- 
paratus consists essentially of a number 
of screening units in which the fibers 
of a given pulp are classified according 
to length. Each unit is designed so as 
to present the fibers broadside—on to 
the apertures of the screen, the stock 
having a high velocity parallel to the 
surface of the screen, in such a manner 
that fibers shorter than the diameter of 
the screen openings will be allowed to 
pass through, while fibers longer than 
this diameter will fail to pass and are 
immediately removed from the vicinity 
of the screen openings. Dr. Sankey, 
chairman of the Committee on Stan- 
dards, stated that the method was not 
intended to displace present methods of 
pulp evaluation, but was intended rather 
to supplement present tests. As far as 
can be judged from the work already 
done, the Johnston screening apparatus 
seems to give less arbitary results than 
other screening tests. 


Freeness or Drainage 
Tester 

Dr. W. Boyd Campbell gave a brief 
account of experiments undertaken to 
explore some of the factors which are 
concerned in the use of the British sheet 
machine as a freeness or drainage tester. 
He did not claim that the exploration 
was sufficiently complete to warrant the 
formulation of standard rules for oper- 
ation, but hoped that sufficient infor- 
mation had been provided so that those 
operating the instrument in daily use 
would be guided into a similarity of 
practice and understanding of its action 
so that they would later meet on a com- 
mon ground to set up standard rules for 
the test in the light of their experience. 
In reply to Mr. McLeod’s query as to the 
practical advantages of the instrument 
over present-day freeness testers, Dr. 
Campbell was not quite confident to an- 
swer the question. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that the test could be carried out 
incidentally to making sheets. for 
strength tests; as regards the relative 
merits of the two tests, he was inclined 
to think that the higher head in the 
sheet machine, as compared with the 
freeness tester, yielded results in closer 
agreement with the actual behavior of 
the stock on the paper machine; the 
sheet machine also gave results which 
were based on the whole of the sample 
used in the test, whereas in the freeness 
tester a considerable amount of fiber is 
lost through the screen. In support of 
Dr. Campbell’s opinion, Mr. Jas. d’A. 
Clarke, who has had considerable ex- 
perience in the determination of drain- 
age time on the British sheet machine, 
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gave an example of two paper machines 
running on stocks having very nearly 
the same freeness (about 220 and 240), 
while the drainage times were widely 
different (about 11 and 49 seconds), 
and the behavior of the stocks on the 
machines agreed with the results of the 
drainage time rather than with the Ca- 
nadian freeness. 


Sulphurous Acid—lIts Effect 
on Sulphite Pulp 

L. P. Moore presented a paper de- 
scribing the results obtained to date in 
the course of an investigation carried 
out under Dr. Hibbert’s direction on the 
“Effect of Sulphurous Acid on Sulphite 
Pulp”. Weighed amounts of highly puri- 
fied alpha-pulp were heated for definite 
periods at temperatures varying from 
30 deg. C. to 100 deg. C. with solutions 
containing 0.5 to 4.0 per cent of SOs, and 
the changes effected were followed by 
determinating alpha-cellulose, copper 
number and cuprammonium viscosity. 
At 30 deg. there was a relatively small 
drop in viscosity, which increased with 
the acid concentration, while the copper 
number and alpha-cellulose were not ap- 
preciably affected. At 100 deg. there was 
an extremely rapid drop in the viscosity, 
irrespective of the acid concentration, 
and the alpha-cellulose and copper num- 
ber were also considerably affected. 
Similar experiments will be carried out 
on standard cellulose in order to obtain 
comparative data. 


Penetration in Sulphite 
Cooking 

R. Demontigny reported work carried 
out mainly by Dr. H. H. Saunderson on 
“Penetration in Sulphite Cooking.” It 
was found that the rate of forced pene- 
tration of sulphite liquor into wood in- 
creased with increased total SO. content, 
the effect being more marked at higher 
temperatures (presumably due at least 
partly to a slow cooking action), and 
that with low total and relatively high 
combined SO, a very definite inflection 
occurred in the rate of penetration-tem- 
perature curve near the point where 
precipitation occurred in a test sample 
of the liquor. Study of the adsorption 
of the constituents of sulphite liquor on 
spruce showed that this wood absorbs 
up to 0.4 per cent of its weight of free 
SO, but only up to about 0.1 per cent 
of combined SO», at 30 deg. C. As with 
true adsorption, the temperature co- 
efficient is negative. With chips about 
one-fiber-length thick, this adsorption 
took place within 15 minutes after im- 
mersion, followed by a slow decrease 
in liquor strength, due presumably to 
chemical reaction. The results obtained 
so far are considered as proving that 
the slow rise in temperature necessary 
in mill cooks is due to lack of penetra- 
tion rather than to the time required for 
any organic reaction to take place and 
thus “protect” the lignin. 


Use of Low Sulphite 
for Newsprint 

The most interesting session of the 
Technical Session meeting was held on 
Thursday morning, when there was a 
round table discussion on the use of low 





sulphite contents in the manufacture 
of newsprint. There was much ani- 
mated discussion, of which the present 
report can give only a slight idea, and 
all those who are interested in this sub- 
ject will no doubt find much profit in 
studying the stenographic account which 
will be published in the proceedings of 
the meeting. 

D. W. Ambridge, of Anglo-Canadian 
Paper Mills, was selected to lead the 
discussion, as he has had personal ex- 
perience for the last three years in oper- 
ating various machines making news- 
print with low sulphite content (varying 
from 26 per cent to 5 per cent. The 
technical problems involved in the use 
of low sulphite for newsprint, according 
to Mr. Ambridge, can be classified un- 
der three headings: grinder room oper- 
ation, paper machine operation and pa- 
per quality; practically no changes are 
required in the operation of the sulphite 
mill, while the all-important factor, 
which overshadows all others, is ground- 
wood quality. 


Grinder Room Operation—In order to 
obtain a pulp of satisfactory quality, 
wood of not less than 0.360 density and 
not less than 40 per cent moisture con- 
tent should be used, which permits of 
wide variation in grinder room oper- 
ation. Moreover, Mr. Ambridge’s ex- 
perience with artificial pulp stones led 
him to believe that these stones tended 
to give pulp of a more uniform quality 
than natural pulp stones. 

H. Buncke, of Abitibi, stated that his 
experience with smmall artificial stones 
in hydraulic grinders had been satisfac- 
tory; but the grinder room had never 
been run on these stones exclusively. 
H. B. McAdam stated that natural stones 
gave a pulp with closer freeness and 
higher strength; Mr. Buncke suggested 
that this might be due to the method of 
burring, but both Mr. Ambridge and Mr. 
McLeod disagreed quite definitely, stat- 
ing that any kind of burr can give the 
desired results provided it is handled 
right. According to Mr. Fisher, of Price 
Bros., both for strength and for good 
finish it was essential to keep the free- 
ness low. 


Paper Machine Operation—Mr. Am- 
bridge laid down the general rule that, 
other conditions being the same, a re- 
duction in the sulphite content of the 
furnish necessitated slowing down the 
paper machine. Of course, it was im- 
possible to lay down any general rules 
regarding the speed at which a machine 
could be run on newsprint containing a 
given amount of sulphite, but Mr. Am- 
bridge showed some curves which he 
had drawn up, indicating general trends 
as they exist at the present time in 
the industry. 

At this point there was a considerable 
discussion on the subject of the design- 
ing the slice and stock inlet, during 
which a number of varying opinions 
were offered. 

Paper Quality—Mr. Ambridge next 
turned his attention to the effects of 
reducing the sulphite on the paper qual- 
ity. As regards smoothness (or finish), 
cleanliness and color or brightness, these 
qualities are not affected. Not much is 
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known regarding absorbency, from this 
standpoint, but the speaker thought it 
might be improved by reducing the sul- 
phite content; the deciding factor, he 
considered, was the quality rather than 
the percentage of groundwood. As to 
strength, it was possible to make a sheet 
of satisfactory strength with little as 
8 to 10 per cent groundwood, provided 
the number of groundwood slivers was 
not excessive—if the slivers eould be 
kept down, it should be possible to re- 
duce the sulphite even lower than this. 
The last important paper quality, for- 
mation, is usually improved by a re- 
duction in the sulphite content. Mr. 
Fisher mentioned another important 
factor in paper machine operation, and 
stated that vacuum drying should be of 
considerable benefit in improving the 
quality of the sheet when running with 
low sulphite; unfortunately, none of the 
other members present had had any 
experience with machines equipped with 
vacuum driers. 

George Bearce, manager of Inter- 
national Paper’s newsprint mill at Dal- 
housie, N. B., related his experience 
with high-speed operation. Running at 
1100 to 1200 feet per minute, the sul- 
phite could be reduced from 25 per cent 
to 20 per cent without making any dif- 
ference in the strength of the sheet. If 
the various paper machine conditions 
were properly adjusted no difficulty was 
encountered, except a little more trouble 
at the reels which was presumably due 
to the drying. 

Dr. H. Wyatt Johnston described the 
results of experiments which he carried 
out on fiber strength aspects. Three 
commercial groundwoods and one sul- 
phite, all of news grades, were classified 
and the physical properties of all four 
pulps and their fractions in the screen 
classifier were measured. Relations 
were found to exist between fiber length, 
density, velocity of air transmission, 
time of drainage, tearing strength and 
breaking length. Mixtures of groundwood 
and sulphite were made and their classi- 
fication and properties measured. Syn- 
thetic mixtures of groundwood fractions 
were also prepared and their properties 
were measured. Evidence was secured 
indicating that fibrillation exists in all 
fractions of sulphite and groundwood. 
It appears probable that groundwoods 
can be designed for special uses; pro- 
vided that the fibers can be fibrillated 
without excessive reduction in size and 
the stock is subsequently screened care- 
fully. 


Luncheon of Technical and 
Woodlands Sections 


The speaker at the joint Technical 
and Woodlands Sections luncheon on 
Thursday was the Honorable H. H. 
Stevens, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce in the Bennett Government. Mr. 
Stevens analyzed the present position 
of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, 
distributing blame where he thought it 
was due; though he placed the greatest 
burden on the shoulders of the capital- 
ists, all those concerned in and connected 
with the industry received their share 
of criticism—the governments (for en- 
couraging, practically forcing, the con- 
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struction of new mills at a time when 
installed capacity was already sufifici- 
ent), the executives of the industry, and 
even the technical men. Mr. Stadler, 
in thanking the speaker, agreed with 
much that he had said, but disagreed 
with him on a number of points. 


Activities of Research 
Institute Reviewed 


On resuming the technical sessions 
after the luncheon, Professor Harold 
Hibbert gave a review of the work car- 
ried out at the Research Institute, un- 
der his direction, during the past five 
years in the course of investigations 
dealing with some fundamental aspects 
of the chemistry of cellulose and wood. 
A very wide range of subjects has al- 
ready been worked upon, comprising: 
standard method for the estimation of 
pentosans, pitch trouble in paper mills, 
structure and properties of cellulose, 
and structure and properties of lignin. 
The vast amount of work already done 
can be estimated from the list of 62 
papers in which the results of these in- 
vestigations have been published. 

The last item on the agenda was a 
paper by C. M. Carmichael on “Acid 
Resisting Steel for the Sulphite Indus- 
try,” in which he explained why some 
stainless steels fail in service and some 
do not. The metallurgy of stainless 
steels is very largely the metallurgy of 
chromium, and curiously enough the 
protective properties of this metal are 
due to its very high affinity for oxygen 
which results in the immediate forma- 
tion of a very thin protective coating of 
oxide. Nickel is added to render the 
structure of the alloy austenitic, to make 
it non-magnetic, to develop passivity, 
and also to improve the mechanical 
properties. The speaker laid great 
stress on the importance of proper heat 
treatment to ensure the proper struc- 
ture, failing which no stainless steel 
could stand up in the sulphite mill. This 
was illustrated by a large number of 
exceptionally fine microphotographs of 
both sound and defective metal. The 
company with which the speaker is con- 
nected has suggested the following speci- 
fications for stainless steel suitable for 
use in sulphite mills: carbon not over 
0.20 per cent, chromium 19 per cent, 
nickel 8.5 to 9.5 per cent, molybdenum 
3 to 4 per cent, silicon not over 0.50 per 
cent, together with appropriate heat 
treatment. The three main causes of 
failure of stainless steel in sulphite 
mills were: incorrect composition, in- 
correct heat treatment, and electrolytic 
action. 

The meeting was brought to a close 
by the election of officers for 1933. F. L. 
Mitchell was elected chairman, succeed- 
ing D. L. McLeod, who was appointed 
the Section’s representative on the Joint 
Administrative Council of the Research 
Institute. G. P. Genberg, D. Ambridge, 
S. Kidd and A. A. MacDiarmid were 
elected Councillors. 


President Crabtree Re-elected 


The annual meeting of the parent 
association, which was held at the Re- 
search Institute on Friday the 27th, was 
purely routine in nature. In his an- 
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nual report, President Harold Crabtree 
stressed the need for more co-operation 
and less competition in the industry, 
otherwise 1933 would probably see no 
appreciable betterment of the conditions 
now existing in the industry. At the 
same time as he admitted that 1932 
had been a year of great difficulty for 
the industry, he thought that the effects 
of the Imperial Conference preferences 
on Canadian Paper might eventually 
prove beneficial; but on the other hand 
the difficulties of exchange and de- 
preciated currencies presented serious 
obstacles to any immediate benefit. The 
reports of the various sections of the 
Association all reflected the very diffi- 
cult times through which the industry 
was passing. The meeting was brought 
to a close by the re-election of Mr. Crab- 
tree as President for 1933. 


Pulp and Paper of Canada 
Marks Anniversary 

In order to mark the 20th anniversary 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associ- 
ation and the 30th anniversary of Pulp 
and Paper of Canada, a dinner and 
smoker was held at the Windsor Hotel 
on Wednesday evening. This func- 
tion was financed by individual sub- 
scriptions to tickets in addition to a 
contribution from the Magazine. A 
very attractive program had been ar- 
ranged which greatly appealed to all 
those who recalled with pleasant memo- 
ries the gatherings of the old days in 
the grill room of the Ritz Carlton Hoitel, 
and numerous expressions of apprecia- 
tion were heard, particularly from the 
older members, who voiced the wish that 
this function be resumed as a regular 
feature of the annual meeting. 


oe ¢ ¢ 


® Charles Vose 


Charles Vose, chairman of the board 
of Hollingsworth & Vose Co., East Wal- 
pole, Mass., passed away January 15, at 
the age of 84 years. 

Mr. Vose started in the paper business 
in 1867 with the B. H. Thayer Co. of 
Boston. In 1867 he became associated 
with Z. T. Hollingsworth and formed 
the Hollingsworth & Vose Company, 
which at the present time is represented 
by the third generation of both families. 
In 1921 Mr. Vose retired as vice presi- 
dent, but continued to serve on the 
Board of Directors. 


@ John J. Hartley 


John J. Hartley, Western Division 
chief engineer of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, Chicago, passed away suddenly, 
December 31, at the age of 39, the inno- 
cent victim of an assassin’s bullet. 

Mr. Hartley had been connected with 
the Pershing Road plant of the Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, for the past 23 years, 
having entered the company’s drafting 
room as a boy. Following a liberal ex- 
perience in both the engineering and 
construction departments, he served the 
company in the capacity of sales engi- 
neer, and in 1929 was promoted to the 
position of chief engineer of the Western 
Division. 
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Physics and Chemistry 


of Cellulose’ 


R. MARK’S new book on the physics 

and chemistry of cellulose is the 
first volume of a new series in the Ger- 
man language to be issued on the tech- 
nology of the textile fibers. Under the 
general editorship of Dr. R. O. Herzog, 
well-known authority on fiber structure, 
these volumes bid fair to become out- 
standing treatises in their respective 
fields of fiber technology. 

According to the announcement there 
are to be eight major parts to the series 
and for some of the individual parts 
more than one volume will be prepared. 
For instance, the first part is to be di- 
vided into three volumes: (1) the 
physics and chemistry of cellulose (the 
present book under review); (2) the 
physics and chemistry of the protein 
fibers; and (3) a manual of microscop- 
ical, physical and chemical methods of 
investigation. In the second part of the 
series, the mechanical technology of tex- 
tile fibers will be covered, while in part 
three the subject of dyes and dyeing will 
be presented. Thus in these three sec- 
tions or parts there will be a survey of 
the scientific and technologic knowledge 
on the subject of textile fibers. 

The remaining volumes of the series 
are to deal more specifically with the in- 
dividual fibers. Part four will cover cot- 
ton; part five, flax, hemp and the other 
rope fibers; part six, silk; part seven, 
synthetic fibers (rayon); and part eight, 
wool. Judging by the standard attained 
in the first volume, the entire series 
should be of considerable assistance in 
the further development of the textile, 
and other cellulose industries as well, 
on a more scientific basis. 

The book, “Physics and Chemistry of 
Cellulose,” is divided into twelve chap- 
ters of which three, comprising nearly 
half the total pages, are devoted to the 
subject of physics and the remaining 
nine chapters to the chemistry of cel- 
lulose. Chapter one ably deals with 
those mechanical properties of cellulose 
and its solid derivatives, such as 
strength and the various elastic prop- 
erties. In the second chapter is a dis- 
cussion of the properties of various cel- 
lulose solutions. Such properties in- 
clude viscosity, lowering of vapor pres- 
sure, swelling, diffusion, surface phe- 
nomena, X-ray investigation, and degree 
of dispersion. Chapter three concludes 
the section on physics with a number of 
pages on the optical behavior of cel- 
lulose. The significance of investiga- 
tions by means of polarized light, X-rays, 
cathode rays, etc., not only with cel- 





*Physik und Chemie der Cellulose (Physics 
and Chemistry of Cellulose). By H. Mark. 
330 pages; 145 illustrations. Volume one, 
part one, of a series of books on the tech- 
nology of the textile fibres, under the 
editorship of Dr. R. O. Herzog, professor 
and director of the Kaiser Wilhelm In- 
stitute for Fiber Chemistry, Berlin-Dah- 
lem. Published by Julius Springer, Ger- 
many. Price Reichmarks 45.— U. S. A. 
price $10.80, quoted by G. E. Stechert and 
Company, 31-33 East Tenth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Review of Dr. Mark’s book, 
first volume of a series on 
technology of textile fibers 


By JOHN L. PARSONS 


lulose but with its derivatives and de- 
composition products is explained. Over 
one hundred illustrations of physical 
testing instruments, diagrams, curves, 
X-ray photographs, etc., serve to make 
more clear the application of these new 
physical research tools to cellulose and 
its derivatives. 

The remainder of the volume is con- 
cerned with the field of chemistry as 
applied to cellulose. Thus in the first 
chapter there is an excellent discussion 
of reactions and properties of micellar 
systems. Surface reactions, typical of 
solid cellulose, are considered, as well 
as the arrangement of the glucose 
groups in the cellulose unit. The 
Schwalbe copper number determination 
is described as a means of evaluating 
the length of the glucose chains in the 
cellulose. 

Commercial and laboratory methods 
of obtaining cellulose are briefly de- 
scribed in chapter two, whereas the ac- 
tion of alkalies on cellulose and the field 
of heavy metal-ammonia-cellulose prep- 
arations-are extensively treated in the 
two succeeding chapters. Four pages 
comprise chapter five on the action of 
salt solutions. Also brief consideration 
is given to the familiar reaction of car- 
bon bisulfide and alkali. In chapter 
seven, covering the effect of acids on cel- 
lulose, the following acids are men- 
tioned: nitric, acetic, perchloric, formic, 
propionic, benzoic, oxalic, carbonic, sul- 
phuric and phosphoric, as well as the 
subject of mixed esters. About ten pages 
each are allotted to a study of the rela- 
tions between nitric and acetic acids, 
and cellulose. Chapter seven includes 
in a few pages a general knowledge of 
the cellulose ethers. The last chapter, 
entitled the decomposition of cellulose, 
treats of the drastic effect of mineral 
acids, acetolysis, oxidation, heating 
under pressure in the presence of water, 
dry distillation, and the destructive ef- 
fect of microorganisms and enzymes. A 
short appendix, and complete author and 
subject indexes conclude the volume. 

The book is well printed on coated 
paper and appears attractively bound in 
durable green cloth. The author makes 
generous use of footnotes for his ref- 
erences, many of which bear the date 
1932. The book should prove to be a 
valuable help to those who are able to 
read German and wish to be up-to-date 
in this rapidly enlarging field of knowl- 
edge as related to cellulose. In par- 
ticular this first volume by Dr. Mark 
of the series on the technology of the 
textile fibers will prove to be inform- 
ative and handy not only to those asso- 
ciated with the textile industries but 
equally well to all technical people in 
any of the various cellulose industries. 





@ Formulate Plans for Annual 
Superintendents Convention 


Plans are progressing for the Four- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superinten- 
dents Association which will be held 
June 8, 9 and 10 at Green Bay, Wis. 

A tentative program has been pre- 
pared which provides for two days of 
business sessions. The first day will 
be devoted entirely to the presentation 
of papers and the second day will be 
given over to a general discussion of 
the papers that were presented on the 
previous day. Saturday, the last day 
of the convention, will be set aside for 
visits to pulp and paper mills in the 
vicinity 6f Green Bay. 

Among the subjects to be covered by 
papers are the following: Nip Pressures 
with Rubber Covered Suction Rolls; 
Lubrication of Ball and Roller Bearings; 
Acid Circulation; Pitch; White Water 
Utilization; Micarta Bearings; Zinc Pig- 
ments in the Paper Industry; Lubrica- 
tion of Reduction Gears; Chromium in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance; New Steel Compositions 
and their Relation to the Paper Indus- 
try; New Development in Paper Ma- 
chinery; Safety; New Methods of Cook- 
ing Sulphite; New Uses and Future Uses 
of Paper. 

Frank J. Timmerman, Northern Paper 
Mills is general chairman; and A. W. 
Bouffard of Green Bay is secretary of 
the General Convention Committee. 
Chairmen of the Subcommittees are: 
Finance, Mat Ketter, Hoberg Paper & 
Fibre Co.; Arrangements, H. W. Sher- 
man, Northern Paper Mills; Entertain- 
ment, B. D. Bradley, Fort Howard Paper 
Co.; Registration, A. K. McNaughton, 
Northern Paper Mills; Transportation, 
H. D. Banta, Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co.; 
Women’s Entertainment, Mrs. A. E. Co- 
frin, Green Bay; Reception, R. Radsch, 
Appleton Machinery Co.; Mill Visits, 
Edw. Den Dooven, Hoberg Paper & Fibre 
Co.; Publicity, Joe Hodgins, The Paper 
Mill & Wood Pulp News. 


® Thomas J. Keenan Returns 
from Trip Abroad 


After three months abroad, Thomas J. 
Keenan. contributing editor of THE 
Papa® Inpustry, has returned to New 
York and reports a most interesting and 
beneficial trip. 

The most enjoyable part of Mr. 
Keenan’s travels was in visiting a sister 
and other relatives in Scotland whom he 
had not seen for many years. Taking 
a short trip over into Gérmany, he was 
the guest of Dr. A. St. Klein and his 
family in Berlin and the Harz Moun- 
tains. Mr. Keenan reports the weather 
was like summer at Schierke in the Harz 
Mountains and he enjoyed many tramps 
through forests of spruce and fir at an 
altitude of 2,000 feet or more. 

Judging from Mr. Keenan’s letters de- 
scribing his experiences while on the 
ocean, he will be able to relate some in- 
teresting accounts of his thrilling expe- 
riences on the stormy deep. He proved 
himself a good sailor and missed none 
of the excitement of the trip. 
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® New Indicating Recorder 


Leeds & Northrup Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has announced a new round 
chart Micromax indicating recorder. The 
instrument is reported to be especially 
valuable for recording temperatures of 
about 400 to 1000 deg. Fahr. 


It is also 





said to be adapted to the recording of 
smoke density, liquid levels, SO, speed, 
and solar radiation. 

Among the features of the new instru- 
ment are a boldly lettered circular scale 
and a 24-hour circular chart. The chart, 
10% inches in diameter overall and with 
a calibrated portion 3% inches wide, has 
straight-line time coordinates instead of 
curved ones. The recorder is made only 
as a single-point instrument. 


@ New Knife Grinder 


A new automatic knife grinder has 
been announced by The Coe Manufactur- 
ing Co., Painesville, Ohio. This grinder, 
designated as Model 431, is made in four 
sizes—the smallest being capable of 
handling a maximum length of knife of 
88 inches, and the largest a knife length 
of 154 inches. The bed of the machine 
is of heavy construction and of such 

















design that it is said to assure vibration- 
less operation. Heavy trunnions carry 
the knife bar which may be rotated by a 
self-locking worm and gear mechanism 
that is controlled by a handwheel. The 
grinding wheel is mounted directly on 
the shaft of a 5 hp. motor equipped with 
preloaded ball bearings designed to pre- 
vent lateral movement of the shaft 
toward the knife but permits release in 
the opposite direction in case of over- 
load. A swiveling feature of the base on 
which the motor is mounted permits 
concave grinding of the bevel as desired. 
A number of other interesting features 
are incorporated in the design of this 


grinder. Complete information will be 
submitted by the manufacturers upon 
request. 


® Automatic Freeness Recorder 
and Controller 


Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc., 
122 East 42nd St., New York City, has 
announced a new precision automatic 
freeness recorder and controller. This 
device is said to represent a develop- 
ment of many years, and with tempera- 
ture and consistency correction can be 

















installed to record on a chart, at inter- 
vals that can be set from two to ten 
minutes, the freeness of any stock in 
circulation. It is also said that, under 
exclusive process patents, the machine 
can react automatically on jordan plug 
or beater roll, or change the sulphite 
supply when mixed with groundwood 
stocks. 


® Fully Automatic Water 
Softener 


A new fully automatic industrial zeo- 
lite water softener has been announced 
by The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. This softener is said 
to eliminate the errors due to the human 
element and conducts all of the oper- 
ations of softening and regeneration 
with machine-like regularity and pre- 
cision. 

By a combination of a meter operated 
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switch and electric controls with a 
motor-driven Permutit single valve, each 
operation of the water softener is con- 
ducted under precise control. Briefly, 
at the end of the softening run, the me- 
ter actuates the electrical controls which 
carry through the steps of: Cutting the 
softener out of operation; backwashing 
it for a regulated period so as to secure 
thorough cleansing; admitting a care- 
fully regulated amount of saturated salt 
brine so as to assure thorough regener- 
ation without wastage of salt; rinsing 
out the hardness salts to waste with the 
minimum amount of rinse water; and 
throwing the softener back into service 
thus placing it again under control of 
the meter, which governs the volume of 
water to be softened during the soften- 
ing run and initiates the start of the 
next regenerating cycle. 


® Motorized Speed Reducer 


A speed reducer and motor combined 
as a single unit is now being manufac- 
tured by D. O. James Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago. 

These units are available in sizes from 
% to 20 hp., and in a wide range of 
ratios and speeds. 


* Worm Gears for High 
Speed Ratios 

A new line of double reduction worm 
gears has been developed by the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 
In this line a greater flexibility in the 
arrangement of the drive has been 
gained by using separate housings for 
the high speed gear and the slow speed 
gear. For example, a unit with vertical 
slow speed shaft can be combined in. six 





ways: namely, with the high speed shaft 
at the right and with the vertical driven 
shaft extending either upward or down- 
ward, or in both directions, and similarly 
with the high speed shaft at the left. A 
unit with horizontal slow speed shaft, can 
have the high speed driving shaft ex- 
tended in either or both directions, and 
likewise the slow speed shaft. The 
worm may be rotated either clockwise 
or counter-clockwise, facing the worm 
from the motor or driving position. 
Standard gear sets are cut with right- 
hand threads. 

All gear tooth and worm surfaces and 
the bearings are lubricated by a splash 
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system, the high speed gear wheel and 
the slow speed worm dipping in an oil 
bath in the casing. The high speed 
worm shaft and the shaft which carries 
the high speed gear wheel and the slow 
speed worm have ball bearings. The 
slow speed shaft, which in double reduc- 
tion gears may be called upon to carry 
considerable forces, has plain sleeve 
bearings, or, in units in which the slow 
speed shaft is horizontal, may be fitted 
with tapered roller bearings. 


® Louis Allis Splash-Proof 
Motor 


A splash-proof motor designed to pre- 
vent entrance of water splashed with 
terrific pressure from any angle, yet 
adequately ventilated and built in the 
same dimensions as standard open mo- 
tors, has been perfected by The Louis 
Allis Co., Milwaukee. 

A double baffle in an elliptical-shaped 
air passage in each endbell provides the 
protection offered by this motor. This 


unique construction, while permitting 
free passage of ventilating air, traps 





and drains water splashed into the air 
openings at the bottom of the elliptical- 
shaped chambers. Another original 
feature is a shaft guard which breaks 
the force of a stream directed along the 
shaft extension and prevents water from 
entering the bearing chamber. 


@ Kelpo Free-Wheeling 
Clutch 


The Kelpo Clutch Company, Rockford, 
Ill., announces the introduction of the 
Kelpo Free-Wheeling Clutch in standard 














i. 





cial clutches for synchronous condenser 
operation of steam turbine generators 
and other special applications involving 
much greater horsepower capacities can 
be furnished. 

By using this clutch to connect the 
prime mover to the load of a dual 
drive machine, the prime mover, which 
is not in use automatically, remains at 
rest. 

All wearing parts are being made of 
hardened steel ground to exact shapes 
and contour. The clutch is filled with 
grease and is said to require no more 
attention than any lubricated flexible 
coupling. 

o¢ ¢ ¢ 


® Mead to Operate Idle 
Plant on Soda Pulp 


It is reported that the Mead Corpora- 
tion, Chillicothe, Ohio, has opened its 
straw pulp mill which has been idle for 
some time, for the production of soda 
pulp. Little change was necessary in 
changing over the plant from straw to 
soda pulp, as the manufacture of the 
two processes requires similar equip- 
ment. 

It is announced that the move is in 
line with the recently inaugurated buy- 
at-home programs announced in many 
sections of the country. The plant will 
employ a number of skilled as well as 
unskilled workers. 


® Edward H. Kellogg 


Edward H. Kellogg, general sales 
manager of the Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, passed away suddenly Jan- 
uary 9, at his home in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Kellogg was born at Russell Kan- 
sas, January 29, 1892. He was a gradu- 
ate of the Kansas State College, where 
he majored in chemistry. Mr. Kellogg 
was well known in the paper industry, 
having been associated with the Brown 
Company in special kraft paper re- 
search work at LaTuque and Berlin 
during 1919, and in 1921 did special 
work for the Bureau of Standards in 
experimenting with flax straw. 

The deceased is survived by his widow 
and a son, a sister and a brother. The 
brother, R. S. Kellogg, is secretary- 
treasurer of the News Print Service 
Bureau, New York City. 


oe ¢ ¢ 


@ New Catalogues and 
Publications 


Bennett, ted, 143 Sidney St., 
Cambridge, Mass.—The Bennett Size- 
Making Process is the title of a new, 
illustrated bulletin of this company. The 
cover stock for the bulletin and the paper 
upon which it was printed were supplied 
by two paper manufacturers that have 
installed Bennett size-making equipment. 
The process, the equipment necessary for 
it, and methods of preparing rosin size, 
rosin-wax size and wax emulsions are 
described. 

rtment of C Washington 
—Commercial Standard CS42-32, Fiber In- 





sizes from fractional hp. to 500 hp. for 
use on dual drive pumps, fans, generators, 
printing presses, paper mill machinery 
and special machine applications. Spe- 
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sulating Board, as adopted by represen- 
tative manufacturers, distributors and 
users of this commodity, has been pub- 
lished by the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, and may be obtained by them for 
6 cents per copy. 





Detroit Stoker Company, Detroit, Mich. 
—The Detroit Multiple Retort Stoker is 
the subject of a new bulletin. The salient 
points in the principle and operation of 
the Stoker, which is designed for large 
boilers to be operated continuously at ex- 
treme ratings, are clearly explained with 
accompanying photo-diagrams in _ color. 
The company’s engineers will gladly make 
recommendations to meet the individual 
requirements of any architects, engineers 
and plant owners. Other types of stokers 
are available for smaller boilers. 

HBlectro Metallurgical Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City—A booklet called 
Stainless Steels and Their Uses, gives a 
brief summary of the major applications 
of stainless steels in various industries. 
Paper mill uses are mentioned specifically. 
Copies on request. 

Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass.—Bul- 
letin No. 175 features the theory and 
operation of the Stabilog system of auto- 
matic control. Separate sections of the 
bulletin are devoted to descriptions of the 
application of the system to temperature, 
pressure, liquid level and flow control. 
Engineers and executives may obtain a 
copy upon request. 

General Blectric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
—Among literature recently issued by this 
company is bulletin GEA 1145B, in which 
steam turbine installations in a number 
of plants are illustrated. One figure is 
that of a turbine driving a paper machine. 
Details of such installations are covered 
and the principles of construction of the 
G-E steam turbine explained. A new four- 
page bulletin briefly describes the new 
G-E Photoelectric recorder and indicates 
some of its uses, including the recording 
of the thickness of paper. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio—An 18- 
page booklet on the subject “Cutless Rub- 
ber Guide Bearings as Applied to Hy- 
draulic Turbines,” has just been published 
by this company. The text was written 
by R. E. B. Sharp, &Aydraulic engineer, 
Baldwin-Southwark Corp., I. P. Morris 
Div., Philadelphia, Pa. The booklet is 
profusely illustrated and goes exhaus- 
tively into the subject of Cutless Rubber 
Guide Bearings for hydraulic turbines, 
and presents material that should be val- 
uable to anyone making a study of bear- 
ing problems in any field. Copies upon 
request. 

3B. F. Houghton Co., Third American and 
Somerset Sts., Philadelphia—In a booklet 
entitled “Vim Tred Leather Belting,” this 
new belt with a so-called non-skid sur- 
face is described. The non-skid feature 
is produced by pressing down or indenting 
part of the surface of the belt and is said 
to increase the gripping power of the belt. 

Moore Steam Turbine Corp., Wellsville, 
N. Y.—Six Ways to Reduce Power Costs 
is the theme of a booklet just sent out by 
this company. Six important turbine in- 
stallations are illustrated and explained, 
each accompanied by a blue print draw- 
ing. The types covered are: non-condens- 
ing, bleeder, mixed-pressure, mixed-pres- 
sure bleeder, low pressure and high back 
pressure. 

Mew Jersey Zinc Co. Using Paint as 
Light is a writedown of a highly techni- 
cal paper given by D. L. Gamble of this 
company’s Research Division at the an- 
nual convention of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society a few months ago. 
Measurements of light reflected from 
walls painted in different colors have 
been illustrated on unique charts showing 
the relative amount of illumination in 
foot candles. This is a subject of extreme 
interest to any industrial plant. 

Schutte-Koerting Co., Philadelphia—An 
8-page bulletin, No. 6-F, describes S&K 
rotameters and flow indicators. Several 
new types of rotameters are shown, the 
rotameter being a flow metering instru- 
ment to show rates of flow of water, oil 
air, gas, chemicals, etc. 

Yarnall-Waring Co., Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia—Bulletin EJ-1904 covers cyl- 
inder guided expansion joints. Features 
of the company’s new Gun-Pakt Joint are 
fully described in this circular. 
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This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





> 


® Trend Toward High-Speed 
Turbo-Generators 


Due to the substantial advantages in 
space, weight, and efficiency, the trend 
in the last few years has been to design 
large turbo-generators with a higher 
speed. In 1899, the first American turbo- 
alternator for a speed of 3600 r.p.m., 
the maximum possible for generating 
60 cycle current, was built, and for years 
it was considered that the speed was 
excessive. The proper figure was 
thought to be about 750 r.p.m. Less 
than ten years ago the largest turbo- 
generators ran at 1200 r.p.m., moderate 
sized ones at 1800 r.p.m., and small ones 
at 3600 r.pm. Now, 1800 has super- 
seded 1200 r.p.m. for even the largest 
units, and is itself being pushed from 
below by the still higher speed. Today, 
a 22,500-kv-a. unit is the largest, oper- 
ating at a speed of 3600 r.p.m., and 
engineers are planning on generators 
of this speed at even greater capacities. 


® Size of Reducing Valves 
Important 

Reducing valves that are too large 
for the amount of steam they are to pass 
are usually unsatisfactory. Either they 
will open and close continually and chat- 
ter violently, or will stand in a position 
nearly closed and become steam-cut 
and leaky. It is more satisfactory to 
use two small valves in parallel, one 
set slightly heavier than the other, so 
that one will supply steam up to its 
maximum capacity before the other 
opens. Another way is to use one re- 
ducing valve equal to about one-half the 
maximum demand, and a bypass of 
about the same capacity with a hand- 
operated valve in it, so that when the 
reducing valve reaches its capacity the 
bypass valve may be opened wide and 
the reducing valve will close down and 
simply make up the shortage. This, 
of course, requires that an attendant 
shall observe the pressure gauge oc- 
casionally. 


* Taking a Boiler Off the 
Line for Cleaning 


When a boiler is taken out of service 
for cleaning, a definite procedure should 
be followed in draining and cooling. 
Before closing the stop valve, burn the 
fire out as much as possible, then cut 
the boiler out of service and allow the 
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MAINTENANCE 


By W. S. JOULE 


fire to burn out, dump. through, or re- 
move it from the grate. If the time will 
permit, the boiler should be allowed 
to cool off slowly and to stand for 24 
hours before opening. If necessary to 
admit air to cool the furnace, it should 
be admitted below the grate, not through 
doors or openings in the side of the 
setting; in this way the boiler and set- 
ting will cool down more uniformly. 

When the water has finally cooled 
down and the pressure is at zero, open 
the blowdown wide and allow the boiler 
to drain. Be sure to vent the drum at 
some point above the water line. Do 
not blow off under pressure, as this sets 
up stresses on the joints and the heat of 
the boiler and brickwork will bake the 
mud and scale in the boiler making it 
difficult to remove. 


® Maintenance Work Should 
Be Systematic 

Maintenance might be defined as the 
work and expense involved in keeping 
a plant in first-class operating condition. 
Under this definition it would include 
the cost of up-keep replacement and the 
precautionary measures necessary to in- 
sure reliable plant service. Unfor- 
tunately, some engineers have looked 
upon maintenance as a necessary evil 
connected with operation and have 
looked after such work only to the ex- 
tent necessary to keep the plant in 
operation. This putting off of more com- 
plete maintenance work, is something 
which eventually reacts on the relia- 
bility of service and in the end is likely 
to be more costly than if the work is 
done systematically, at the time it is 
needed. 

A new plant may be kept running 
several years, with comparatively little 
maintenance, but during that time de- 
ferred charges are accumulating that 
must eventually be met. Repairs and 
renewals must then be made simul- 
taneously, on a large amount of equip- 
ment, thus impairing service and send- 
ing the cost of maintenance suddenly 
skyward. Of course, maintenance work 
can be carried to the extreme, in which 
case the idea would be to keep the plant 
in a state like new. But since such a 
condition could only exist in theory, 
some practicable limit must be estab- 
lished by investigation and experience. 
Even then, however, maintenance is not 
to apply indiscriminately for, to become 
a real economy, it should be efficiently 
standardized. 

Frequently, operators are inclined to 
confuse maintenance work with oper- 
ation. It is entirely possible, and it will 
often be found that well-operated plants 
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are not ones which are well maintained; 
that is, more thought given to the main- 
taining of high efficiency than is given 
to systematic work in connection with 
keeping the station in a condition which 
will assure reliable service. The re- 
verse condition is also found, where 
much attention is given to upkeep of 
the station and the operating conditions, 
which lead to high efficiency, are neg- 
lected. It is obvious that highly polished 
brass work and a general spick and 
span appearance of the station are not 
of much value, if the overall efficiency 
is 5 or 10 per cent below that which 
could easily be secured by a proper un- 
derstanding of operation. 


@ Laying Out a Maintenance Plan 


Maintenance in some plants is set off 
by itself, as apart from the normal 
routing of producing power as efficiently 
as possible. In this case, there are two 
distinct divisions of the work, the first 
being a combination of inspection and 
record keeping, the second consisting of 
repairs and renewals. 

Efficient inspection and records should 
be the basis of maintenance and the 
elaborateness of the work should con- 
form to the size and importance of the 
plant. 

One of the first essentials is periodic 
inspection, the frequency of which will 
vary according to the type of apparatus 
and the purpose for which it is used. 
All equipment in a given power plant 
should be divided into groups corre- 
sponding with the name of the appara- 
tus and then further classified according 
to the approximate number of inspec- 
tions during any period of time. This 
is practically dependent upon the amount 
of use the apparatus is likely to have 
during the selected period and the final 
classifications should, therefore, be made 


under daily, weekly, semi-monthly, 
monthly, bi-monthly, semi-annual and 
annual inspections. 


@ SOLUTIONS FOR the Orsat may be 
made as follows: For oxygen, put 1 oz. 
of pyrogallic acid (powder) into a quart 
of water, pour in a pint of caustic solu- 
tion (see solution for CO.), and imme- 
diately seal the bottle air-tight until 
used. For COs, dissolve 1 Ib. of caustic 
potash in 2% pints of water. For CO, 
acid cuprous chloride is used. Put a 
%-inch layer of copper oxide in the bot- 
tom of a quart jar. Put in a bundle of 
a dozen lengths of No. 10 or 12 gauge 
bare copper wire cut to length a little 
less than the depth of the jar. Fill the 
jar with hydrochloric acid, seal and 
shake occasionally for 48 hours. Pour 
off the clear solution and seal it. 
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@ Newsprint Output Down 
14 Per Cent 


For the month of December, produc- 
tion of the Canadian newsprint mills at 
138,682 showed a sharp drop from the 
preceding month, when the output 
amounted to 161,334 tons, while in De- 
cember of 1931 production by the mills 
in the Dominion amounted to 165,173 
tons. Shipments in December from Ca- 
nadian mills amounted to 140,770 tons, 
including an estimate for one company 
whose exact figures were not reported. 

Production during 1932 amounted to 
1,907,566 tons, a decrease of 14.1 per cent 
from the 2,221,454 tons produced in 1931. 
In 1930 the output of the mills in the 
Dominion amounted to 2,504,147 tons, 
while in 1929, when the peak of produc- 
tion was established, the output totaled 
2,728,827 tons. Exports of newsprint 
during 1932 were valued at $82,966,199, 
as compared with $107,233,112 in 1931. 


@ Canada Makes Trade Agreement 
With Germany 


By a three-month temporary trade 
agreement between Canada and Ger- 
many, an enlarged market for Canada’s 
wood pulp and pulp wallboard has been 
secured in Germany. Under the agree- 
ment, all Canadian goods, for the first 
time in 35 years, will be accorded most 
favored nation treatment by Germany. 
In return, Canada grants the interme- 
diate tariff on German goods. A definite 
treaty is expected to be concluded be- 
tween the two countries before March 31. 

A vast increase in many exports to 
Germany from this country is forecast 
as a result of the new convention. The 
increase which is expected in the mar- 
ket for wood pulp is estimated at $1,000,- 
000 per annum, and wallboard is ex- 
pected to find an important new market. 


® Bank President Expresses Views 
on Price Cutting 


Sir Herbert Holt, who has been a 
prominent figure in connection with the 
Canadian newsprint industry for many 
years, made some outspoken remarks in 
regards to the industry in speaking in 
his capacity as president of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, at the annual meeting 
of the shareholders of that institution 
held in Montreal last month. 

“Probably no major industry in Can- 
ada, save railways and agriculture,” 
said Sir Herbert, “has suffered more 
from the drastic decline in consumption 
than the Canadian newsprint industry, 
with the result that the mills find them- 
selves with productive capacity far in 
excess of present-day requirements. 

“The difficulties in the industry have 
been materially enhanced by extreme 
and unjustly competitive methods, 
which have resulted in the burdens due 
to lower consumption bearing more 
heavily on some plants than on others. 
The view, which is still expressed, that 
high-cost’ producers should be elimi- 
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nated and capital structures pared 
down, can now be regarded as almost 
meaningless. In substance, this adjust- 
ment has already taken place and high- 
cost mills are not now operating. 

“In spite of drastic economies, the in- 
dustry now faces the difficulty of cover- 
ing its actual operating expenses, before 
provision for any interest or deprecia- 
tion. In these circumstances, a con- 
tinuation of price cutting methods is 
not in the interests of the people of this 
country, particularly the workers in our 
woods and mills, and if the strong ef- 
forts that are being made to secure co- 
operation are not successful, Provincial 
governments must take steps to con- 
serve Canadian natural resources, and 
to prevent the coilapse of this vitally 
important industry.” 


QUEBEC 


@ IN ORDER TO ACCEDE to the re- 
quest made by the authorities in certain 
districts that there be a reduced rate for 
the cutting of lumber, so that unem- 
ployed and needy families may be af- 
forded an opportunity to earn a living, 
the Provincial Lands and Forests De- 
partment has passed an order-in-council 
putting into effect the following stump- 
page rates, to be effective for this winter, 
in the township reserves, as well as for 
timber cut on leased lands: white pine, 
elm, ash, basswood, birch, maple, tama- 
rack, $1.50 per 1,000 feet board measure; 
spruce, balsam, grey pine, hemlock, 
white birch, aspen, poplar, cedar, $1 per 
1,000 feet board measure; softwood, 25 
cents per cord of 128 cubic feet; hard- 
wood, 50 cents per cord of 128 cubic feet. 


@ A POOR MARKET, due in part to 
considerably reduced construction work 
in the province and decreased export to 
the United States brought about by the 
prohibitive tariff which has been set up 
there, will probably result in a slightly 
lower pulpwood cut this season as com- 
pared with a year ago, according to G. 
C. Piché, chief of the forestry branch of 
the Quebec Department of Lands and 
Forests. Mr. Piché stated that the sea- 
son’s cut is almost completed, many of 
the camps are closing down and prepara- 
tions are under way for the drive. 


@ A REGULATION regarding neces- 
sary first aid equipment for lumber 
camps, suggested by the Quebec Pulp 
and Paper Safety Association, was ap- 
proved last month by the provincial 
government in an order-in-council which 
provides that every employer must fur- 
nish and maintain in each store or depot 
the minimum first aid equipment, com- 
prising certain instruments, medicines 
and dressing. 


@ THE PAPER MILL of the E. B. 
Eddy Co., at Hull, after being on half- 
time operation for two years, has just 
resumed full time. Large contracts re- 
cently secured from several United 





States publications will bring up the 
operations to about 30,000 tons a year, 
the capacity output of the mill. 


® John Drysdale Robb 


The death of John Drysdale Robb, 
sales manager, Dominion Engineering 
Works, in Lachine, Quebec, on December 
24th, came as a great shock to his many 
friends throughout Canada. Mr. Robb 
was born 48 years ago in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. After graduating from George 
Watson’s College in Edinburgh, he 
studied papermaking under his father, 
who survives him, and who is at present 
chief engineer of the Kinleith Paper 
Mills at Currie, Midlothian, Scotland. 
He later studied papermaking at the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, receiv- 
ing their diploma. 

Mr. Robb was connected with James 
Bertram and Sons of Leith Walk Foun- 
dry, Edinburgh. He also served for a 
time with James Milne & Son. He later 
became London and European represen- 
tative of Bertram’s Limited, of Sciennes, 
Edinburgh. He was sent to Japan for 
the latter company to supervise the erec- 
tion and starting of a new paper mill. 

Mr. Robb remained in Japan to man- 
age a mill there, later commencing oper- 
ations on his own behalf as paper mill 
engineer, also as representative of sev- 
eral British concerns dealing in paper 
mill equipment. Mr. Robb lost every- 
thing in the Japanese earthquake of 
1923, he and his family narrowly escap- 
ing with their lives. Backed by a world 
wide experience in papermaking, Mr. 
Robb came to Canada after the earth- 
quake and was connected with Domin- 
ion Engineering Works until his death. 

He was a member of the Engineers’ 
Club, Montreal, and the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

The deceased is survived by his 
widow, three sons, his father and two 
brothers. 


@ HAROLD SMITH, formerly of the 
Canadian Paperboard Co., Toronto, now 
closed down, has gone to Montreal as 
representative of the Gerald T. Shipman 
Co., selling agents for the output of 
Beaver Wood Fibre Co., Thorold, Ont., 
and the Bathurst Pulp and Paper Co., 
Bathurst, N. B. Temporary offices have 
been opened in the New Birks Building, 
from which sales in the eastern terri- 
tory will be directed. ; 


@ A REDUCTION in the price of cel- 
lophane, effective retroactively to the 
beginning of the year, was announced 
last month by Canadian Industries, Ltd. 
Although operations only commenced in 
the late spring of last year, the new in- 
dustry has shown marked signs of hav- 
ing established itself on sound lines in 
Canada. This price reduction is yet fur- 
ther evidence of the fact. 


@ GATINEAU Power Co. reported last 
month that its production of electric en- 
ergy in the month of November was the 
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highest for that month in the history of 
the company. Production reached 245,- 
323,000 kilowatt hours, or 15 per cent 
over November, 1931, 11 per cent over 
November, 1930, and 17 per cent over 
November, 1929. 


@ PRICE BROS. and Co. have made 
application to the Quebec Public Works 
Department to obtain permission to 
build a small dam at the outlet of Lake 
Claire, La Trap township, Lake St. John 
County, for the purpose of creating a 
sufficiently high level of water above the 
dam to permit of the driving of the com- 
pany’s pulpwood. 


@ EMILE MERCIER, employed at the 
Windsor mills of the Canada Paper Co., 
was fatally injured January 29. He was 
cleaning out the press in a pulp grinder, 
when the machinery was started from 
some unknown cause. 


ONTARIO 


@ George R. Gray 


George Reginald Gray, vice president 
of Abitibi Power and Poper Co., passed 
away last month at Sault Ste. Marie, at 
the age of 68 years. 

In 1901 he was one of the organizers 
of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Co., which was afterwards taken over 
by Abitibi. For twenty years he was 
manager and director of the woods op- 
erations of the company, until 1922 
when he was appointed vice president. 
When the company was absorbed by 
Abitibi he was made a director and in 
1928 vice president. He also had been 
president of the Manitoba Paper Co. (a 
division of Abitibi) and of the Kaminis- 
tiquia Power Co., while he held direc- 
torates in other commercial projects. 


@ ABITIBI Power and Paper Co. will 
move from 70,000 to 80,000 cords of pulp- 
wood already cut on the Vermilion, 
Onaping and Spanish Rivers to points 
nearer the Espanola mill, and this work 
will provide employment for between 
150 and 200 men during the river driv- 
ing season this spring. Nothing definite 
could be ascertained regarding reports 
that this step was preparatory to the re- 
opening of the Espanola and Sturgeon 
Falls mills of the company. 


® Personnel Changes at 
Hinde and Dauch 


F. F. Arnoldi, formely sales manager 
of the Toronto division of Canadian Pa- 
perboard, has joined the Hinde and 
Dauch organization in the capacity of 
sales manager of its boxboard division. 
T. J. Gillelan, formerly purchasing agent 
with Canadian Paperboard, has been ap- 
pointed chief sales clerk of the Hinde 
and Dauch boxboard division. R. W. 
Coulter, formerly chief mill clerk at 
Canadian Paperboard’s Toronto plant, 
has been appointed order clerk with the 
boxboard division of Hinde and Dauch. 

In the Hinde and Dauch boxboard 
plant itself—the No. 1 mill—F. Dieck- 
brader, who was formerly superintend- 
ent of the Toronto division of Canadian 
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Paperboard, has become assistant super- 
intendent, with R. M. Cook as general 
superintendent of the whole concern. 
A. J. Bingham, who was head of the 
receiving department of Canadian Paper- 
board at Toronto, occupies the same 
position with the boxboard division of 
Hinde and Dauch. 

Hinde and Dauch has also taken over 
its complete boxboard division crew 
from workers previously with Canadian 
Paperboard, these including machine 
tenders, back tenders, all machine help, 
beater engineers, beater help, stock men 
and finishers. In taking on these men, 
Hinde and Dauch has not displaced any 
of its previous employees, but its No. 
1 mill is now manned entirely by former 
Canadian Paperboard men. 


@ THE ONTARIO paper trade is about 
to lose one of its most esteemed mem- 


-bers in the person of H. A. Goldsbor- 


ough, who for the past ten years has 
been an active member of the staff of 
the Hodge-Sheriff Paper Co. He has 
stated that he is being spiritually guided 
to England, where he will engage in 
business to be conducted on the same 
religious principles that mark the Ox- 
ford Group Movement. 


@ LAST MONTH the Port Arthur Util- 
ities Commission received $305,000 from 
the receivers of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Co. The amount covered arrears 
of power charges contracted for by the 
Thunder Bay Paper Co., a going con- 
cern, stock of which is owned by Abitibi, 
now in bankruptcy. Under the terms 
upon which the $305,000 was forwarded 
to the Commission, a sum of $61,000 will 
be refunded if the mill in Port Arthur is 
operated from now until the store of 
pulpwood on hand is exhausted. It is 
believed that there is sufficient wood to 
operate the mill for a year. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


@ ACCORDING to President Lawrence 
W. Killam, of the British Columbia Pulp 
and Paper Co., business with his firm 
has been better than was anticipated. 
Demand for pulp is nothing to get ex- 
cited about; but it has been sufficient to 
keep both mills operated by the com- 
pany fairly busy. The Woodfibre plant 
was re-opened three months ago, and the 
Port Alice mill a few weeks later, and 
in each case it had been expected that 
operations would last only from four 
to six weeks. At present, however, 
there seems to be no likelihood of an 
early shutdown, and there have been 
sufficient orders to keep both mills in 
steady operation. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


@ ACTIVITIES of Fraser Companies 
continue at a relatively low level. De- 
mand for its pulp and paper products 
from the United States, the company’s 
chief market, is still slow, while low 
prices for pulp tend to narrow margin 
of profit on sales in the Eastern Canada 
division. Operations in the catalog de- 
partment at Madawaska are reported as 
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satisfactory. A new contract was se- 
cured recently which will enable this 
division to increase its output. 


@ T. M. BARRY, formerly assistant 
general superintendent of Fraser Paper, 
Ltd., Madawaska, Me., and Donald A. 
Fraser, formerly head of the standards 
department at Edmundston, have been 
appointed to the position of assistant to 
the president of Fraser Companies, Ltd., 
with headquarters at Edmundston. 


MANITOBA: 


© Request Reopening of 
Pine Falls Mill 


Seeking reopening of the Manitoba 
Paper Co.’s mill at Pine Falls, a delega- 
tion from Winnipeg that included Hon. 
J. S. MacDiarmid, Minister of Mines and 
Natural Resources, last month inter- 
viewed G. T. Clarkson, receiver of Abi- 
tibi Power and Paper Co., parent com- 
pany of the Manitoba Paper Co. They 
urged upon Mr. Clarkson the pressing 
need to reopen the mill. 

Mr. Clarkson said he would take the 
matter under advisement, but would not 
be able to make a definite statement 
until certain conditions had been stud- 
ied. He declined to say anything on 
the nature of the conditions referred to. 

The mill at Pine Falls was closed Feb- 
ruary 24, 1932, throwing a large number 
of men out of employment and removing 
a market for pulpwood previously en- 
joyed by many settlers of the district. 


¢¢ ¢ 
® News Print Service 
Bureau Officers 


At the annual meeting of the News 
Print Service Bureau in Montreal, Jan- 
uary 27, the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: President, 
C. K. Blandin, Blandin Paper Co., St. 
Paul; vice president, A. R. McMaster, 
Powell River Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. 
C.; Secretary-Treasurer, R. S. Kellogg, 
New York City. The members of the 
Executive Committee are: L. J. Belknap, 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Montreal; N. 
C. Head, International Paper Co., New 
York City; L. R. Wilson, Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


® Norton Elects Higgins 
President 


At the annual meeting of the Norton 
Company, Worcester, Mass., January 17, 
Charles L. Allen announced his retire- 
ment as president and general manager 
of the company. He had been associated 
with the company since the incorpora- 
tion of the old Norton Emery Wheel Co. 
in 1885, and has been the company’s only 
general manager. He had served as 
president since 1919. Mr. Allen was 
elected chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors and will remain in close touch 
with its activities. 

Mr. Allen is succeeded by Aldus C. 
Higgins, who is a son of one of the 
founders of Norton Company and its 
first president, Milton P. Higgins. He 
has been associated with the company 
in an executive capacity since 1900. 
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Appleton Felts today meet all operating conditions because they 
have kept pace with changes and progress in paper making. That’s 
why after 42 years Appleton Felts are standard for quality and 
service. Made for the definite requirements of the customer, they 
continue to safeguard the quality of your product. 

They are the best felts that can be made from pure high grade wool 
in a plant where every operation is subjected to critical supervision 
and rechecking—and backed by accumulated experience. Let us 
tell you what this means toward a solution of your felt problems. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 


July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933 
Scores as of December 31, 1932 
22 Mills Now Competing 
PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Paper and Pulp Mills 

























































PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
< 
oe. Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Al & Taconnet Winslow, Me. 
S Champion Coated Paper Co. pace 2 Hamilton, Ohio 
= 
9 
=a 
e. The Champion Coated Paper Co. Paper No. 1 Hamilton, Ohio 
= Fraser Companies, Ltd. Fraser Paper, Ltd. Madawaska, Me. 
2 St. Croix Paper Co. Woodland Maine 
+] 
© Escanaba Paper Co. Escanaba Michigan 
e. Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. Menominee Michigan 
© Cornell Wood Products Co. Cornell Wisconsin 
2 Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. Appleton Wisconsin 
i] 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. Biron Wisconsin 
Port Huron Sul, shite & Paper Co. Sulphite Port Huron, Mich. 
Q U.S. Gypsum No. Kansas City Missouri 
a. International La ad Co. Livermore Falls Maine 2 a 
2 U.S. Envel . Morgan Paper Div. Litits, Pa. 
S International Paper Co. Riley Maine i is 
@ Container Corp. of America Carthage Indiana 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. G : Ohio 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Albenaquis Madison, Me. a 
DIVISION 1!—Remanufacturing oney- avi ng 
Kimberly-Clark eo Atlas Appleton, Wis. 
— x oy | ‘ower & Paper Co. > ag ee 
tainer Corp. of America assachusetts oan - 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. East Pepperell Massachusetts NCE you become familiar with the money- 








saving features of Armco Spiral Welded Pipe, 


IMPERFECT SCORES—Division | we promise that your acquaintance will ripen into 















































Points Points a steady friendship. For this custom-made pipe 
SST cae Key | Rank| |) ban | |#8 friendly to mill-round economy. 
Pall | 3 | 966.368 PO-20 | § | 00.708 You will find that Armco Spiral Welded Pipe costs 
< PAi2| 5 | 563.728 PC-26 | 7 | 806.000 no more to begin with than other types. But it 
ee | Fie i.) 3 | aa begins to deflate costs as soon as your pipe crew sets 
S PA-l4 | 8 | 287.776 PC-24 | 10 | 609.584 to work. As strong as it is, it handles easier because 
oS PA- 4 y 2,364.464 PB-16 ll 643.344 . * al J h s h all 
PA- 8 | 10 3,226.016 PC-2 | 12 | 610.892 it bears no excessive metal. Just the right w 
PA-6 | il eso oe) SiS thickness for the job. Install it in short lengths or 
PB 5 | 4 | 918272 =} PC-10 | 15 | 308.044 long; specify rust-resisting Ingot Iron or steel with 
PB-21 | 6 | 913.552 = PC-6| 17 | 331.024 the coating or lining that experience approves; use 
st. & }see 7 ee) 8 | ae any standard connection or fitting you wish. 
PB-18 | 9 | 713.520 PC-13 | 20 | 148.368 ; NA 
= PB-17 | 10 | 694.480 PD-11 | 21 102.432 Do these things and then watch your piping costs 
= PBe3 | 11 | 555.104 PB-9 | 22 1,048.032 Watch f -d k 
& PB-22 | 12 | 466.032 PC-21 | 23 1,188.880 drop. atc ootage-run-per-day mount. Loo 
3 ie | a laa oe | = oot | |for faster flow and full, steady volume. Armco 
S PB-19 | 15 | 342176 | PC-18 | 26 11,066.752 | | Spiral Welded Pipe, you know, is smooth inside, 
PB-6 | 17 318.688 PD-12 | 8 | 789.280 perfectly round and straight. 
Pz | 19 elas || PD-7 | 10 | 450.084 lotadl : 
oasis auaie mai i | aaa Deliveries? Send in your order for any size from 
PB-2 | 21 6,724,000} PD | 12 | 7388) 6 to 24 inches, and the pipe will be placed in your 
5 pp-4| i4 361888 | | Plant when you want it. Just outline your needs 
Division 11 = PD-5| 15 805.184 | | ¢ f the offices listed bel 
S pois | is 120.206 0 any 0 offices lis ow. 
10 | 17 i 
RB-2 | 5 | 909.968 PD-1| 18 1,376.880 
RB? | 5 | 909.008 PDI} 18 Ls7e.aee ‘THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
ms i iia 4 ee anemens Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 
. : 
os | s | a f DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston . Chicago . Cleveland 
RD-6 11 | 191.680 Ne Dr os PDa PA-9; PB-8; Detroit . Middletown . NewYork . Philadelphia 
12 323.424 i 
RAI 3 1.182.688 Withdrawn: PG-5. Pittsburgh . St.Louis . San Francisco 


























@ ANNOUNCEMENT has recently been made that the \ RM >) A i" MM + 0 
Twenty-Second Annual Safety Congress of the National bh Co 

Safety Council will be held in Chicago, October 2 to 6, 1933. 
As in previous years, the Stevens Hotel will be Congress \W/ SPIR AL iaaial PIPE 
headquarters. This hotel, overlooking the Century of 


Progress Exposition, will give the delegates the privilege of 
being situated near this tremendous attraction. Because of 


—thrifty to buy « quickly installed 


the Exposition, those who expect to attend the Congress are « efficient in service 
urged to place hotel reservations now. 
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ETTER your prod- 

uct—lower your 
manufacturing costs— 
with Langston Slitters 
and Rewinders. Every 
roll square-edged, 
tightly wound, dust- 
free. Types for every 
need, Ask for catalog. 


Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden. N. J. 




















WANTED—Largest producer of chromium-nickel alloy cast- 
ings for sulphite industry desires services of sales engineering 
organization to act as representatives in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. Must be well acquainted with sulphite producers in 
territory named. Address Box 207, The Paper Industry. 





WANTED—Old established progressive engineering com- 
pany in San Francisco, California, is interested in securing 
Coast or California representation of specialty and commodity 
products of Eastern manufacturers, for which there is an 
established market on the Coast. Address Box 208, THe Paper 


INDUSTRY. 


ROLLWAY BEARING 


COMPANY 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
. | Te | 14 \ | Ses 


























“ROBERTS STEEL SHELL BURRS” 


W 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 

















MARIS =" 


BROS. 


INC. 
5530 GRAYS AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 





CRANES 
HOISTS, TROLLEYS 













Always marked with the “Diamond” 





pays even today 


In the face of so much cut-price competition today, it 
is refreshing to recall that it still pays to buy a quality 
product. High cost maintenance and the inferior per- 
formance that inevitably must accompany a cheap 
cut-price product cannot be justified at any price. 


These business truths apply to valves, as to everything 
else. It pays to insist on Jenkins Valves and the genuine 
service which has characterized Jenkins value since 1864. 


JENKINS BROS. 
80 White Sc. $10 Main St. 646 Wash. Bivd. 
New YorkCity Bridgeport,Conn. Chicago 
$24 Atlantic Ave. 133 N. Seventh St. 
Boston Philadelphia 








Obtainable through 
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Lessons in Paper Making 


By Harry Williamson 


One of the greatest funds of information on 
paper making ever published for the mill man. 


Part I contains the first twelve lessons and 
two separate articles—A Problem in Head 
Box Control and The Degree of Hydration. 
Price 50c. 


Part II contains fourteen lessons and one 
separate article—Safety Practice in Machine 
Room. Price 50c. 


Practical Helps for the 
Mill Man 
A 48-page pamphlet made up of practical 
helps, many of which have meant considerable 


savings in paper and pulp mills. Of tremen- 
dous value to the practical man. Price 50c. 








THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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© New Investigations of Pulp 
Mill Wastes 


of the waste liquor of the sulphite pulp mills. 


for official use by the pulp testing committee. 


ments. 


actual tanning and leathermaking experiments. 


probable. 


ment of Commerce. 


® Plan Suggested to Test and Grade 
Casein for Paper-Coating Quality 


esses of casein manufacture. 


printing paper. 
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The department of Chemistry and Chemical Engineering 
of the University of Washington is engaged in organizing an 
extensive program of research dealing with the utilization 


contains in soluble form about one half of the wood used in 
making pulp, and at present is not utilized in industry. 
is estimated that over two million tons of wood are washed 
into rivers and watercourses in the United States annually. 
While in the East last year, Dr. H. K. Benson had requested 
the detail of several scientists from governmental laboratories 
to the University of Washington to work on the utilization of 
this waste at the beginning of this year. The contraction of 
work on account of the economic program made it necessary 
to abandon this part of the research. However, through the 
aid of advanced students and assistants, the University has 
started the work of its own accord. Dr Kenneth A. Kobe 
is conducting an experimental study of evaporation by sub- 
merged combustion which promises to greatly reduce cor- 
rosion and scaleforming in the usual type of evaporators. 
He is assisted by Frank H. Conrad and Frank C. Rogers. 
Dr. Benson has been interested in analytical methods for the 
determination of lignin, one of the main constituents in the 
waste liquor, and has been assisted in these studies by O. K. 
Chapman and J. R. Hendrickson. The work of the latter 
will be submitted at the June meeting of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry as a tentative method 


Two new lines of work are being taken up at the beginning 
of the present quarter. Working under a grant of the Na- 
tional Research Council of Washington, D. C., Dr. Benson 
will be provided with the assistance of A. M. Partansky, a 
graduate student, to make a study of the biochemical de- 
composition of sulphite waste. In this investigation staff 
members of the Bacteriology department will also assist. 
It will extend over a full year and its object will be to study 
the rate of disappearance of organic matter in marine sedi- 


Another new study will be undertaken by R. P. Erwin, a 
senior in Science, who will make a study of the tanning 
value of the waste liquor. This study will be undertaken by 


It is expected that with improvement of financial con- 
ditions in industry, the latter will contribute one or two 
scientists in this investigation and under more favorable 
conditions, the co-operation of governmental laboratories is 


In his recent book on Chemical Utilization of Wood, Dr. Ben- 
son reviews this whole problem quite fully and assures the 
reader that this problem is not unsolvable in this country 
if the procedure of other countries is recognized and if the 
methods of utilization be rightly ecodrdinated with each mill 
attempting such a program. Dr. Benson’s book is published 
by the National Committee on Wood Utilization, U. S. Depart- 





Manufacturers and users of paper-coating casein attended 
a conference at the U. S. Department of Agriculture January 
13 at the invitation of O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, to consider suggestions for establishing a | 
scheme of grading casein according to its paper-coating qual- 
ity. The suggestions were based on the results of research 
during the past three years in which the dairy scientists, in | 
co-operation with the Bureau of Standards, correlated the 
characteristics of finished paper coatings, the properties of 
coating mixtures, tests and analysis of caseins, and proc- 


The Bureau of Dairy Industry has interested itself in the 
problems of the casein industry primarily to bring about an 
increase in the production and use of domestic casein and 
thereby to enlarge the outlet for dairy products. By far the 
greater part of the casein used in the United States is uti- 
lized by the paper manufacturing industry for coating fine 


Dr. R. W. Bell, who is in charge of the bureau’s division 


Be Kind to 
Your Felts 


Watch your bearings. A paper 
machine in good condition is far 
easier on felts than one with felt 
rolls out of line and out of level 
because of worn or broken down 
bearings. 


Check up gn your molds, on your 
felt rolls, on your bottom press 
rolls—on any and all operating 
conditions that either directly or 
indirectly affect the life of felts. 


Above all, use ORR FELTS and 
keep your felt bills under con- 
trol. Remember that the ORR 
LINE is complete—the felt best 
suited to your particular machine 
requirements available. 


The Orr Felt & 
Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Qoaweona>- 


Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 


Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 
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VEST POCKET POWER PLANTS 


Small space occupied, any capacity, low over-all operating costs, high and 
treme . relia ity, a4 initial investmen 

‘omplete power plants to meet any operati © conditions of M4 and Paper 

mille. or cther Industrial service, ~~ ~4 and Construction 


Satisfactory Services Always Guaranteed. 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Was. \Ghicage 














KARL A. LEFREN, Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


INDUSTRIAL POWER REPORTS 
PER AND BOARD MILLS Dees 
MILL CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 

















Why 
New England 


AGITATION & 






BECAUSE . 


. A complete plant planned and 
devoted exclusively to building of “Agitator 


Units”. 


Painstaking research and the application of 
the knowledge gained through thousands of 
actual installations have made possible the 
development of “New England” Agitator 
Drives and Stirrers, in which are incorporated 
the essential features which make “New Eng- 
land” the recognized leader in the field of 
Agitation. 


NEW ENGLAND TANK 
&* TOWER COMPANY 
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Pulp and Paper Mills, Power Plants, Chemical Plants 


Mechanical Equipment Waste Utilization 
Investigations Valuations 


Arthur DB. Little, Fue. 


Chemists : Engineers : Managers 
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V. D. SIMONS 


Industrial Engineer 


PuLp AND Paper Miis, Hypro-E.ectrric 
AND STEAM PowER PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION PAPER MILL PROPERTIES 


435 NortH MIcHIGAN Avs. 
Tawune Towser 


CHICAGO 

















HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPARY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. EJ.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower—Member A.S.C.E. AS.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, 
alwati 


vi ous, 
and complete desigas | SrRAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
ter the ) POWER PLANTS 
construction aad 
equipment of 














PITTSBURGH 


PittsBuRGH Pipinc PIPING AND 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


EQUIPMENT Co. 

43rd Street & A.V. R.A. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
* 


WE ARE fully equipped to sup- 
ply on 4 on ial and to in- 


stall com; systems for 
Electric --4 eae tations, "Blast Fur- = , #4 
sects, x. 7.) Rg bey: ~ and CHICAGO 
ndus ts every descrip- 
tion—backed by an experience of Peoples Gas Bidg. 
more than a quarter century. BOSTON 
10 High St. 
CLEVELAND 
Ulmer Bldg. 
HOUGHTON, MICH. 
Dee Bidg. 
SRDSAMAPOLIS 
Occidental Bidg. 


DETROIT 
General Motors Bidg. 
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of dairy manufacturing and introduction work, expressed the 
hope that the results of this research would enable the casein 
industry to establish an effective method of grading casein 
so that the makers could receive prices for their products 
commensurate with quality. When this happens, he said, 
much progress will have been made toward improving the 
quality of domestic casein so that it can compete more suc- 
cessfully with imported casein than it has in the past. 


® Decision Raises Value of Imported 
Pulp Fifty Per Cent 


The monthly bulletin of the Import Committee of the 
American Paper Industry reports a decision involving the 
undervaluation of M. G. narrow ribbed kraft wrapping paper 
shipped through a gulf port. The United States Customs 
Court held the correct dutiable value to be over $100 per ton, 
while the importer endeavored to secure its admission at a 
duty rate of 30 per cent on a value of $67.50 per ton. 

During December, according to Warren B. Bullock, mana- 
ger of the Committee, Customs officials found misclassifica- 
tion or undervaluation on shipments of various papers valued 
at about $100,000. Included in the shipments on which the 
duty rate was advanced were twenty-six shipments of writing 
or hand made papers, thirteen of bristol which the importers 
claimed to be cardboard, twenty-four shipments of fancy 
and glazed papers, nine of imitation handmade book papers, 
and a dozen kraft wrapping paper shipments which were 
held to be undervalued. 


@ John Calder Leaves Wrenn 


John Calder, superintendent of the Wrenn Blotting Paper 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, has resigned. Mr. Calder plans 
to take a rather extensive vacation and has not announced 
any further plans. 

Mr. Calder has spent practically all his life in paper mills. 
His early experience was in paper mills in Scotland. He 


had been with the Wrenn Blotting Paper Company for more 
than 20 years. 








a a The Modern Starch 
Beater Size — ready for 
immediate use — just add 
in dry form to beater. 
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17 Bottery Place 
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IN-ALKALI | 
AS IN FUEL 




























RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


When something breaks... and steel is - 
needed in a hurry... you can depend 
upon Ryerson for quick action. Complete 
stocks of all steel products, including: 

















Bars Wire Stainless Steel : 

Shapes Chain (Allegheny) 

Structurals Turnbuckles Babbitt Metal : 
| @ Rails Shafting bay aang i 

Plates Boiler Tubes Refined tres ' 

Sheets Boiler Fittings Floor Plates 

Rivets Corrugated Sheets Safety Treads 






“Concrete Reinforcing 
Welding Rods 


















Write for the Journal and Stock 
List —the “key” to Immediate 
Steel. 












JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON we 


Milwaukee St. Louis Detroit 
Jersey City Philodeinbin Boston 


STEEL 


Chigese 











N FUEL, you measure heat values, 
ash, moisture, sulphur. You watch the 
B. T. U.’s. : 
The cleanser or alkali that you use should 
be selected as carefully. An important : 
measurement is alkali pressure (pH). 
METSO sodium metasilicate provides 
more alkali at pH 10 than any other | 
alkaline salt, and its pressure is | 


maintained until the alkalinity 


is almost completely neutralized. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO, 
Silicate of Soda Manufacturers 


121 S. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago’ Office: 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD.., Brantford, Ont 


Request this Bulletin (No. 461) 
which contains information of | 
value to every user of alkalies. 
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TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


The following abstracts are of the 
latest developments found in the for- 
eign press and in the patent offices. 
Photestats and translations of com- 
plete articles and patents can be 
ebtained at cost price. 

PREC EENOREETR  S 


® Bleachability of Wood Pulp 


A standard method has been worked 
out by Swedish paper chemists for de- 
termining the degree of digestion or the 
bleachability of wood pulp which will 
also be of interest to American paper 
chemists. The first prerequisite is 
proper preparation of the sample of pulp 
which must be completely defiberized. 
Chlorine gas was used in experiments 
to determine a most satisfactory method. 
The apparatus used for this purpose is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The sample of pulp is filled into the re- 
action vessel (B) and sprayed with boil- 
ing hot water from a wash bottle until 
the weight has increased 2.5 grams. The 
sample was cooled to 20 degrees C. and 
then the ground-in-stopper of the flask 
(B) was replaced and the flask set in 
the apparatus. The stopcock (K,) is 
adjusted for a moment so that atmos- 
pheric pressure is attained in (B). The 
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stopcock is then closed and chlorine gas 
is sucked into (B) from the burette (A). 
The sealing liquid in (D) is always sat- 
urated with chlorine and consists of a 
chloride of calcium solution (30 grams 
per 100 cc. water). After first reading 
the level of the liquid in (A) the chlor- 
ine gas is driven over into (B) by rais- 
ing the bottle (D) and suitably adjust- 
ing the stockcocks (K;, Ko, Kg). The 
air in (B) is thus displaced and forced 
over into (C). The position of (D) is 
then so chosen that atmospheric pres- 
sure exists in the entire system. As 
chlorine gas is absorbed, the bottle (D) 
must be raised. After exactly fifteen 
minutes (D) is agatn lowered, so that 
the liquid seal in (C) fills the entire 
right leg of the U-tube as at the begin- 
ning of the analysis. Then the stop- 
cock (Kg) is closed and the gas volume 
is read. A formula is given for the 
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calculation of the chlorine number. 

The article also contains a detailed de- 
scription of the potassium permanganate 
method which was worked out by the 
commission and which is claimed to 
have many advantages over the other 
methods used for the same purpose. It 
is pointed out that the permanganate 
method has the disadvantage of all in- 
direct methods for the determination of 
the degree of digestion of pulp; namely, 
that the result obtained by the addition 
of a definite quantity of potassium per- 
manganate to the pulp depends on the 
reaction temperature, the duration of 
reaction, etc. These conditions must 
first be firmly established before the 
method can be used. It is claimed that 
the chlorine gas method does not afford 
as great possibility. for differentiating 
between different types of pulp as does 
the permanganate method. The follow- 
ing coefficients (chlorine) have been set 
up as the limiting ranges for a number 
of pulps: —sulphite cellulose, easy- 
bleaching, 2.5 to 3.0; bleachable 3 to 5; 
moderately bleachable 5 to 8; hard 8 to 
12; sulphate pulp, easy-bleaching about 
2; bleachable 2 to 4; kraft pulp 4 to 8. 
The chlorine coefficients, which were 
obtained in this manner, agree very well 
with the content of lignin in the pulp. 
A table is also given comparing the 
chlorine coefficients with the perman- 
ganate numbers of sulphite pulp and 
sulphate. Svensk Pappers-Tidning, 1932, 
numbers 14 to 17. 


® Sulphite Pulp Manufacture 

It is difficult to understand why only 
the free acids are soluble in the solid 
phase, and not the salts of the acids, 
because it is known that the salts of the 
dissolved lignosulphonic acids are just 
as soluble as the acids themselves. The 
solid lignosulphonic acids have proper- 
ties, which are very much like those of 
the permutits since the cations are 
easily interchanged. Hence there must 
be an equilibrium between the activity 
of the cations in solution and the quan- 
tity ratio of the cations in the solid 
phase. Hence we have LH + Na+ z= 
LNa+H+. (L) stands for the solid 
lignosulphonic acids. Experiments on 
raw sugar inversion in the presence of 
non-saturated lignosulphonic acids (LH) 
have proven, that these acids have a 
strong catalytic influence on the hydro- 
lytic process. This result leads to the 
conclusion, that the dissolving-out of the 
lignosulphonic acids with the co-action 
of their hydrogen ions is accomplished 
by hydrolytic action. It is established 
by measuring the hydrogen ion con- 
centration of the solution, when sus- 
pensions of pulp in water are heated 
with free lignosulphonic acids at 80 and 
90 degrees C., that the speed of reaction 
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at any moment is proportional to the 
lignosulphonic acids in the solid phase. 
The ratio of the constants at 90 and 80 
degrees C. is calculated as 1.86, using 
average figures for these constants. This 
high temperature coefficient indicates 
that a chemical reaction takes place 
and not solution or diffusion. E. Haegg- 
lund. Svensk Kemisk Tidskrift, vol- 
ume 44, 1932, pages 163 to 169. 


® Multiple Paper Cutter 


This patent is concerned with an ap- 
paratus, shown in accompanying illus- 
tration, which cuts several paper webs 
as they are fed to it from a number of 
paper rolls. The feed of the webs is 
continuous, so that any interruption in 
the operation of the apparatus due to 
introducing fresh paper rolls is actually 
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avoided. A revolving frame (c) is 
fastened to the shaft (b) which is sup- 
ported on the pedestal (a). The frame 
(c) carries bearings on which eight or 
more paper rolls can be supported. 
The frame (c) can be fastened tight by 
means of latches, brakes and the like 
at any position. It rotates only in the 
direction of the arrow (d) when it is 
free. Of the rolls (1) to (8) on the 
frame (c), rolls (1) to (5) are unrolled 
one after the other in such a manner 
that roll (1) is unwound least and roll 
(5) is unwound most. All the paper 
rolls are unwound clockwise. The paper 
webs are carried through the guide rol- 
lers (e) and (f), and joined together 
one over the other so they can be led 
away in such form to the cutters, which 
may cut the webs lengthwise or cross- 
wise. While the paper rolls (1) to (5) 
are being unrolled, a fresh paper roll 
can be placed on the frame (c) in the 
position (8). The end of the web on 
paper roll (8) first hangs down. Then 
as the frame (c) is moved, it is caught 
between an endless felt, which is under 
weight tension and it is united with the 
circumference of the paper roll (1), 
with the result that the roll (8) com- 
mences to unwind. The paper web (zg) 
is carried between the rollers (1), (2) 
and (3) on the one hand, and the end- 
less felt (h) on the other hand, and 
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then further between the paper webs 
which are unwinding from the rolls (1), 
(2) and 3. 

In order to be able to fasten a fresh 
paper roll in the position (8) on the 
frame (c), the paper rolls (1) are ar- 
ranged on a stand (k) at a suitable 
height so that the rolls can be easily 
moved from the stand to the frame (c). 
J. M. Voith, Heidenheim, Germany. Ger- 
man Patent No. 554,866. 


@ Microscopic Examination of 
Paper Structure 


Certain conditions must be observed 
in examining paper structure under the 
microscope. For example, the rays of 
light must strike the surface of the 
paper at as flat an angle as possible. 
Otherwise disturbing shadows are ob- 
tained. A dark filed condenser, as shown 


























in figure 1, must be used, so that the 
rays of light strike the paper, which is 
a unicolored object, to bring out in clear- 
est manner the shades and shadows in 
the paper. A new instrument has been 
developed wherein all the essential fea- 
tures are contained in a single device. 
This is known as the Busch univertor. 
Details are given of the construction and 
operation of this instrument, which is 
claimed to go far in simplifying and 
increasing the accuracy of microscopic 
examination of paper structure. Dr. 
Karl Albrecht. Der Papier-Fabrikant, 
1932, volume 30, pages 473 to 475. 


* Reddening of Sulphite Pulp 


Observations in pulp mills, extending 
over several years, have led to certain 
interesting conclusions on the phenom- 
enon of reddening of sulphite pulp. The 
reddening was determined in the fol- 
lowing manner: Strips of paper and 
pulp were dipped into 1.5 per cent solu- 
tion of hydrogen peroxide for twenty 
seconds and then these strips were laid 
on a white board and allowed to remain 
there for another twenty minutes at a 
room temperature of 19 degrees C. with- 
out change of air or draft. The red color 
was compared with standard colored red 
glass. Neither a change in the com- 
positions of the digestion liquor and in 
the time of digestion (with the degree 
of digestion remaining constant), nor a 
more or less thorough washing process 
or the color of the waste liquor made 
any essential difference in the tendency 
of the pulp to redden. The only way 


in which to mitigate this action is to 
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change the degree of digestion of the 
pulp and digest softer stock. The thicker 
the paper (in the case of parchmentized 
paper), the stronger the reddening. Ac- 
cording to experiment particles of iron 
in the digestion acid, the pulp and the 
factory water have no influence on the 
reddening phenomenon. The nature of 
the wood used, floated or not-floated, 
aged or fresh, is of no moment. The 
addition of alum to the beater has a 
marked effect in enhancing the redden- 
ing, while the addition of soda markedly 
reduces the reddening, but it makes the 
pulp yellow. The reddening of parch- 
mentized paper generally corresponds in 
intensity to that of the same phenome- 
non in the pulp from which the paper 
is made. It appears to be impossible in 
practical operation to avoid the tend- 
ency of reddening in hard stock. Par- 
tial aid is afforded only by the addition 
of certain cheap chemicals; for example, 
thiosulphate or hydrosulphite. These 
chemicals are potent in reducing the 
tendency of the pulp to redden, but at 
the same time they give it a grayish yel- 
low color. H. Alfthan. Papp. och. Trae- 
varudtisckrift for Finland, volume 13, 
page 1068ff. 


® Digestion of Wood 


Wood chips and other material con- 
taining cellulose, such as straw, are 
mixed with digestion liquor, which may 
be sodium hydroxide, calcium bisul- 
phite, or sodium sulphide mixed with 
sodium hydroxide. The mixture of wood 
and liquor is pumped continuously 
through a pipe or coil maintained at the 
required cooking temperature and of 
such length that the material during its 
passage is digested to the desired degree. 
An apparatus is also described. British 
Celanese, Ltd. British Patent No. 378,- 
722, filed November 16, 1931. 


® Surface of Newsprint 


The surface of a good grade of news- 
print must allow as little wear on the 
type material during printing as possi- 
ble. A simple apparatus has been con- 
structed in a Norwegian paper mill for 
testing the wearing action of the sur- 
face of newsprint on type metal. A 
pencil of definite composition (red lead 
and one to two per cent solid paraffin) 
moves over the surface of the paper. 
The pressure of the pencil against the 
paper surface is partly controlled by 
means of a spiral spring, the surface of 
the pencil being one square centimeter. 
The pencil moves lengthwise and cross- 
wise over the paper, the total surface 
covered being 720 sq. cm. The paper is 
placed on a glass plate and the pencil 
is weighed with a weight to give con- 
stant pressure. When the pressure of 
the pencil against the paper surface is 
constant and the surface covered is also 
constant, then the character of the sur- 
face will cause different wear on the 
material of the pencil. The amount of 
material worn off the pencil is deter- 
mined in milligrams by weighing before 
and after the test. The results obtained 
are found to agree well with those in 
actual practice. A small electric motor 
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is used to move the pencil over the sur- 
face of the paper in order to avoid the 
error that arises when it is moved by 
hand. S. Samuelsen and Stephansen. 
Papir-Journalen, volume 19, pages 193ff. 


® Centrifugal Purifier for Pulp 
Both heavy and light impurities are 
removed from paper pulp by this ma- 
chine. It is shown in section in Figure 
1 and in top view in Figure 2. The 
casing of the purifier, the driving shaft 
(c) and the drive are made in the usual 
manner. The bowl for receiving the 
stock to be purified is composed of a 





hub (g) of suitable shape on which is 
fixed a circular shell (b) on which is 
mounted the separating device (d-e). At 
the lower end is a grating (f) for car- 
rying away the stock and concentrically 


Fig.2 














with the hub (g) a distributor (h). The 
cover (j) carries an inlet conduit (k) 
which terminates in a spiral to give the 
pulp a circular motion. Under this ac- 
tion, the pulp falls against the walls of 
the distributor (h) which give to it 
their speed of rotation and throw it 
against the circular baffle (i). The shock 
causes the pulp to disintegrate and the 
impurities are freed from the fibers. 
Centrifugal force forces the pulp into 
(1) from which it rises between the fin- 
gers of the grating (f). The pulp is 
caused to remain in (1) as long as pos- 
sible so that the heavier impurities can 
settle. The pulp then passes through the 
separator, wherein the lighter impurities 
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are removed. Georges Grauss. French 
Patent No. 733,616. 


® Studies of Sulphite Liquor 


This particular investigation was con- 
cerned with the changes that take place 
in the acidity of sulphurous acid solu- 
tions at high temperatures through the 
addition of salt. The addition of sodium 
sulphate to a solution of sulphur diox- 
ide results in a normal digestion of wood 
at a temperature of 135 degrees C. How- 
ever, digestion with sulphur dioxide 
alone and with sulphur dioxide mixed 
with sodium chloride was found impos- 
sible. The favorable action of sodium 
sulphate on the sulphur dioxide diges- 
tion of wood depends on the reduction 
of the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
digestion liquor. The hydrolytic powers 
of solutions of sulphurous acid, deter- 
mined by the inversion of soluble starch 
at temperatures of 110 and 120 degrees 
C., depends very strongly on the salt 
content of the solutions. Bisulphite and 
sulphate reduce the speed of formation 
of sugar, while chlorides and nitrates 
increase it. Inasmuch as the formation 
of sugar is undoubtedly connected with 
the concentration of the hydrogen ions 
of the solution, this concentration ap- 
parently is dependent on the nature and 
quantity of the salt that is added. This 
probably explains the characteristic ac- 
tion of sodium sulphate in the digestion 
of wood with the aid of sulphurous acid. 
Furthermore, orientating experiments 
on the speed of the inversion of raw 
sugar with solutions of sulphurous acid 
alone and also in the presence of sodium 
sulphate have proven that the addition 
of sulphate to the digestion liquor 
causes a considerable decrease in the 
speed of inversion. E. Haegglund. 
Svensk Papp. Tidn., volume 34, pages 
838ff. 


® Comminution of Fibers 


To reduce the tendency to slip on the 
grinding rolls, the fibers are pretreated 
with a natural or artificial aqueous dis- 
persion of vulcanized or unvulcanized 
rubber, gutta-percha, or balata, or with 
a solution or dispersion of gelatin, resin, 
cellulose ester. glucose, gum arabic, or 
dextrin. The fibers are then dried at a 
temperature of 150 degrees C. P. Schid- 
rowitz, R. M. Ungar and M. W. Phil- 
pott. British Patent No. 379,099. 


® Coloring Paper 

Easily-mottled colors are obtained, as 
is well-known, when coloring paper pulp 
and the like with the aid of basic, sub- 
stantive and similar dyestuffs. This 
cannot be avoided in any practical man- 
ner when such dyestuffs are used and 
even when the directions of the manu- 
facturers are followed out in the last 
detail. The new discovery is that paper, 
pulp and the like can be colored with 
basic, substantive and similar colors 
without any mottling or smearing, and 
that a uniformly colored paper can be 
obtained in finest quality, when various 
substances are added to the paper stock 
during its processing or to the paper 
itself before the color is added or simul- 
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taneously therewith. These substances 
are synthetic mordants, particularly 
condensation products of aromatic sul- 
phonic acids with formaldehyde. After 
the mordant has been thoroughly worked 
in with the stock, the latter is processed 
in the usual manner. 

For example, one-half to one per cent 
of the sodium salt of the condensation 
product of betanaphthalenesulphonic 
acid and formaldehyde is added to the 
stock in tHe beater. This mordant is 
first dissolved in water and the solution 
rendered neutral with sodium bisul- 
phate. Then the stock is dyed to shade 
with the usual paper dyestuffs and there- 
after sized in the usual manner. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Germany. German Patent No. 
555,033. 


® Drying Paper and Pulp 

The apparatus devised for this purpose 
is shown in illustration. The web (1) 
to be dried may be pulp, paper, card- 
board, etc., moist or impregnated with 
any substance. It is carried by an end- 
less felt (2) which moves in the direc- 
tion of the arrows (f,). The felt turns 
around the roller (3). The pressure- 
applying device is constituted of three 
cylinders, superposed one over the other 
and in contact with one another, at 
(4, 5, 6). The felt (2) moves between 
them and contact is made with the moist 
web at (a) and (b). The cylinders may 
be made of wood, cast iron, steel, bronze, 
etc., and may have a jacket of different 
material, such as copper, brass, rubber, 
etc. They may be solid or hollow, heated 
or cooled. Suction may be applied to 
them internally. In the case shown in 
figure 1, cylinders (4) and (6) are cov- 





ered with felt, while cylinder (5) is 
naked. At the right of the cylinder (5) 
is seen an arrangement for detaining 
the water removed from the web and 
for preventing at the same time the 
winding of the web (1) around the cyl- 
inder (5). This consists of a metallic 
element (8) which oscillates about the 
axis (8#), the weight of (8) assuring a 
suitable pressure of the doctor or 
scraper (9) against the surface of the 
cylinder (5). This pressure can also 
be secured by means of levers or springs. 
The metallic element (8) has one or 
more openings through which the liq- 





uid, which is removed at (a) is sucked 
through, as the web and felt pass be- 
tween the cylinders (4) and (5). The 
hollow portion of the element (8) forms 
an aspirating collecting chamber and is 
connected with a suction pump or the 
like. The operation of the arrangement 
illustrated, as well as that in three other 
examples, is explained in great detail. 
Antoine F. Valentin. French Patent 
No. 733,105. 


® Beater With Movable Bedplate 


The beater roll (1), which is provided 
with knives (2), is driven in some suit- 
able fashion; for example by direct 
coupling with the driving motor. The 
bedplate (5, 6), which is hung on the 
axis (P) so that it can be moved or 
swung easily from side to side. The 
feature of the invention lies in the fact 
that the movable bedplate has such a 
position with respect to the axis of 
rotation (P), that the friction surface 





of the bedplate is pressed against the 
surface of the beater roll under the in- 
fluence of the weight of the bedplate and 
its support. This is accomplished in 
such fashion that the bedplate always 
remains parallel to the circumference of 
the beater roll and accordingly wears 
uniformly at all points. In order to 
accomplish this, the axis (P) of the 
bedplate lies on or in the immediate 
neighborhood of the vertical line right 
angles to the radius of the roll which 
passes through the middle of the arc of 
the bedplate. This perpendicular line 
lies between the middle of the roll and 
the arc of the bedplate at a distance 
from the center of the beater roll, which 
corresponds to half the separation of the 
beater roll and the bedplate caused by 
the wear on the latter. The bearing 
point (P) of the bedplate is adjustable 
on sliding rails or on an eccentric or 
other suitable arrangement. The back- 
fall, over which the stock is centrifuged 
into the return flow channel, consists of 
a wall (8), which is arranged vertically 
or almost so on a plane horizontal to 
the axis of the beater roll. Edouard 
Hery. German Patent No. 556,122. 


@ Strawboard From Straw 


The objectionable nature of the efflu- 
ent, which is produced during the manu- 
facture of strawboard from straw by 
treatment with lime,.is due to the sul- 
phur compounds in the straw. The 
sulphur may be determined by heating 
the straw with reduced iron, treating 
the residue with hydrochloric acid and 
absorbing the evolved sulphuretted hy- 
drogen in aqueous solution of sodium 
hydroxide. A sample of the straw con- 
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tained 0.25 per cent of sulphur, and one 
of strawboard made from it only about 
0.1 per cent. The pH of a straw-water 
mixture falls within two to three days 
from 6.4 to 5.2, and thereafter it remains 
nearly constant, although increasing 
quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen are 
evolved. If the pH is maintained con- 
stant by the addition of sodium hydrox- 
ide at 7.0 to 7.6 for two to three weeks, 
much more sulphur, organic and inor- 
ganic nitrogen, and other substances are 
removed from the straw, which is un- 
changed in appearance and may be used 
satisfactorily for the manufacture of 
strawboard. The effluent from the 
process is much less objectionable than 
when raw straw is used. The liquor 
from the sodium hydroxide treatment 
should be of value as a fertilizer. Lime 
hydrate may be used in commercial 
practice. H. Bach. Chemiker Zeitung, 
1932, volume 56, pages 701 to 703. 


¢ Purifying Stock Mixture 

The machine used for this purpose is 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
and is of the centrifugal type. The mix- 
ture of stock and water enters through 
the tube (b) which is concentric with 
the shaft (a) and reaches the centrifug- 
ing chamber (c), and leaves the machine 
through the perforated cylinder (d) 
over the edge (e) through the channel 
(f). When the plate (g) is lowered, 
the slot (h), which is located in the 
outer wall of the rotor (0), is opened, 
with the result that the entire contents 
of the centrifuging chamber (c) can be 
removed through the channel (i). 
Fresh water is advantageously added 
during the purification process through 
the nozzle (k). This serves to remove 
knots which may close the slots or per- 














foration in the wall (d). The perforated 
cylinder (d) does not rotate with the 
rotor (0). It is suspended on the bolts 
(m) and can be moved; furthermore, it 
can be joined liquid-tight against the 
rotor (0). The cleaning-out paddles (p) 
are fastened to the middle part (n) of 
the rotor (0), and these paddles lift 
over the top edge the water which passes 
through the perforated wall (d). Pres- 
sure elements are arranged on the pad- 
dies (p) in such a manner that their 
position can be adjusted. These pressure 
elements press outwards against the 
perforated wall (d) as they rotate and 
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thus exert a suction and presure effect 
on the liquid in the centrifuging cham- 
ber (c). Hundt & Weber G.m.b.H., Geis- 
weid, Germany. German Patent No. 
555,743. 
® Purifying Sulphite Waste 
Liquor 

The inorganic and organic substances, 
which are contained in sulphite waste 
liquor, are separated by precipitation 
with lime and are obtained in solid form. 
The precipitating agent is added to the 
sulphite waste liquor only in sufficient 
proportion to cause the precipitation of 
a flocculent yellow mass, which consists 
mainly of calcium monosulphite and of 
lignin. The separation of the precipitate 
from the liquor is easy. The liquor is 
then treated with additional lime (in 
certain cases in several stages) until 
almost all the lignin has been precipi- 
tated from the liquor. The precipitate 
is then removed. The claim is that the 
new process allows more complete re- 
moval of the lignin than any other 
hitherto known or used. Furthermore, 
this result is attained with minimum 
consumption of the precipitating agent, 
lime. An additional economy in this 
process is that the lignin, that is re- 
moved from the waste liquor in the 
afore described manner and which con- 
tains appreciable quantities of lime, can 
be used as the precipitating agent for 
the inorganic substances in the first 
stage of the process. German Patent 
N6é. 554,748. 


® Analysis of Paper 


A study has been made of the analy- 
sis of paper by the Halse method. It is 
pointed out that when this method is 
employed, the content of lignin in the 
chemical and mechanical pulp should be 
determined separately. Due to the 
effect of the loss of fibers from the white 
water system in paper mills, the content 
of lignin found for mechanical pulp 
should be reduced by 0.2 per cent to 
obtain the absolute percentage. When 
circumstances do not allow the separate 
determination of the lignin content of 
the raw materials, an average of 2.4 per 
cent lignin in ordinary unbleached sul- 
phite pulp and 25.5 per cent lignin in 
mechanical wood from spruce have been 
found satisfactory assumptions. In the 
case of sized paper both the paper and 
the raw materials are first extracted 
with ether. In the case of paper con- 
taining fillers, the loss of filler on igni- 
tion must be known. The method is 
described in detail in the original arti- 
cle in which tabulated results and formu- 
lae for making calculations are also 
given. C. Anker, K. Haug and Erik 
Stephansen. Papir Journalen, volume 
20, 1932, pages 251 to 254. 


@ Treating Pulp or Wood 
Chips 

Pulp is treated with wash liquor or 
wood chips with digestion liquor in the 
apparatus shown. The common process 
consists in filling the material into a 
digester or the like and feeding the 
liquor into the same and then removing 
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it, with the result that the stock is 
brought in and out of contact alter- 
nately with the entire quantity of di- 
gestion liquor. However, according to 
the new process, the digestion liquor or 
wash liquor is added to the apparatus, 
a closed container, at intervals in par- 
tial flow, so that the pulp or wood chips 
are irrigated with a portion of the liquor 
at certain time intervals. The advantage 
of this process is that superimposed lay- 
ers of the woodchips and pulp alternately 
come in and out of contact with the 
treating liquor. The partial -flow of 


liquor through the mass of material in 
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the apparatus comes into contact with 
each layer of pulp or wood chips and 
exerts a certain pressure thereon. 

This process can well be carried out 
with a single digester. The digester is 
shown at (1), the circulating pump at 
(2) and the collecting tank at (3), which 
is provided with the usual siphon ar- 
rangement (4). When the liquor attains 
a certain height in the collecting tank, 
which corresponds to the highest point 
in the siphon, the container is quickly 
emptied through the siphon tube and 
the stock in the digester (1) is irrigated 
with the liquor through the distributing 
plate (5). . After the collecting tank 
has been emptied through the siphon 
tube (4), the flow of liquor is auto- 
matically stopped by the break in the 
vacuum, and it is not resumed until the 
collecting tank fills again with liquor. 
Einar Moretrud, Torderoed pr. Moss, 
Norway. German Patent No. 556,837. 
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@ THE BROWN Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, has appointed O. B. Wilson, for- 
merly manager of its Cleveland office, 
as district manager of the territory com- 
prising Texas, Louisiana and Southern 
Arkansas, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
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Place your pumps 
on a competitive 
basis ~ —~ | 


You engineers and plant managers who make paper 
in competition with other and newer mills—are you | 
giving your sales force a fair deal? Do you KNOW | 
that you are operating with the lowest obtainable 
costs—especially where PUMPS are concerned? 


We suggest that you place your pumps on a com- 
petitive basis! Put a Buffalo Heavy Stock Pump 
alongside any other make—and keep an accurate 


cost record. 


You'll find out—as have many other mill operators | 
—that Buffalo Pumps cost less to own because they 
cost less to operate and maintain. For all kinds of 
stock and all consistencies up to and above 8%, 
there is nothing better than a Buffalo Pump. If 
that’s a strong statement—let us refer you to users. 
No obligation. 


Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 


213 Mortimer Street, Buffalo, New York 
In Canada: Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Stock 
Pumps- 





A Buffalo 6" Pump handling 6% Kraft Stock from broke beater. 























ROTARY TyPE TOWEL INTERFOLDER 


The No.10T Rotary Type Towel Interfold- 
ing Machine is capable of interfolding 40 
to 50 cases of towels per hour, practically 
doubling the output commonly credited to 
machines designed for this purpose. With 
its new, patented folding mechanism it is 
possible to run an extremely uniform pro- 
duct. Constructed in widths of 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5 towels 13} inches wide, and other 
widths. An illustrated brochure has been 
prepared describing in detail the possi- 
bilities of this machine. Write for it. 


HUDSON-SHARP MACHINE CO. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Offices - New York - Chicago - St. Paul 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 
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recessed plates embed in mag Aged > specs on 
of pulling against the bolt holes. This provides great surplus 

"an It equalizes the pull throughout the plies. Keeps belt ends 
intact avoiding trouble. FLEXCO HD Belt Fasteners are in-exten- 
sive use throughout many industries, giving long reliable service 
wherever tight burt joints are desired. Made in steel and in monel 
metal. Sold by jobbers and belting houses in 5 sizes. Recommen- 
dations supplied gladly 
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New York, February 1, 1933. 

ISAPPOINTING indeed to those 
D within the industry has been the 

paper market situation thus far 
in 1933. Not only hasn’t the market 
developed the usual seasonal improve- 
ment ordinarily witnessed following the 
holiday and inventory lull, but matters 
from the point of view of the demand 
arising for the various grades of paper 
and board from the thousand and one 
consuming quarters have figuratively 
gone from bad to worse, and it is not 
going too far to state that the condition 
at present is even more unfavorable 
and disconcerting than has been known 
at any time during the last couple of 
years of extreme difficulties for paper 
manufacturers and distributors. 

It is very apparent that the distressing 
market situation in paper and board is 
due to the general business and eco- 
nomic condition, and not to any causes 
within the paper manufacturing indus- 
try itself. As a matter of fact, paper 
prices are today on more attractive 
levels than perhaps any consumer or 
buyer of the present generation has ever 
seen, but this is not prompting consum- 
ers or converters to buy.. Only one fac- 
tor is dictating the course of buyers’ 
operations at this time, and that factor 
is necessity; it is next to impossible to 
induce the customer of any paper mill or 
paper dealer to take in supplies unless 
the need is definite or unless he is rea- 
sonably sure he is going to need the 
paper. 

This buying attitude, unfortunate 
as it is, coupled with the fact which is 
acknowledged on all sides and requires 
no additional proof that paper consump- 
tion is running far under anything ap- 
proaching normal—and from immediate 
indications is undergoing further con- 
traction—are at the bottom of the very 
restricted consuming outlet for paper. 
Moreover, it is generally understood and 
openly admitted that activity in the 
paper market will not expand until the 
general business situation registers defi- 
nite and substantial improvement. So 
many lines of manufacturing and trade; 
in fact, it can well be asserted” practi- 
cally every branch of business, are so 
seriously affected by the depression that 
production in all directions has been 
sadly diminished, and in nearly every 

quarter where paper is consumed or con- 
verted, requirements have decreased to 
a degree where buyers have curtailed 
their purchases to a marked extent. 

This, however, does not mean that the 
paper industry is reduced to the depths 
of despair. Judging from statistics, the 
paper manufacturing industry is oper- 
ating on a higher percentage basis than 
is probably any other of the important 
basic manufacturing industries of the 
country. This is poor consolation, to be 
sure, because consumption of and de- 
mand for paper has dropped to a suffici- 
ent amount to make for a most unfavor- 
able and unsatisfactory situation, yet 
there is a feeling of confidence within 





the industry which is frequently assert- 
ing itself, and the common belief is that 
the depression is at last at the very bot- 
tom and that brighter days are ahead. 
How the improvement that is expected 
will develop, when it will come and what 
length of time will be required to put 
business back on its feet and on the 
route to better things are subjects which 
few or none in the trade are willing to 
hazard guesses, but that the condition 
will not long remain as doleful as it is 
now is an opinion freely and openly 
expressed by various authorities in the 
industry. 

One of the unfortunate features of the 
prevailing situation is that paper manu- 
facturers and distributors are competing 
keenly for business; seemingly more so 
than in normal times. The result obvi- 
ously is that prices of paper are being 
shattered; despite the efforts of some 
in the trade to sustain market levels, 
prices are repeatedly receding to the 
chagrin of those within the industry. In 
some cases as regards certain classes of 
paper, it is anybody’s guess what ac- 
tually constitutes market prices since 
market levels are changing so frequently 
and in some instances to so drastic an 
extent. What is aptly described as a 
“chaotic” condition exists in paper 
prices; in fact, it would seem as if this 
is the only word accurately fitting the 
case. But, as some in the industry point 
out, it is hoped that those in the trade 
will soon come to the realization that 
lower prices have absolutely no influence 
in stimulating consuming demand in 
these times, and that the wild scramble 
of price cutting will be brought to a 
termination. 

Production of newsprint in the United 
States in December amounted to 80,075 
tons and shipments from mills to 79,002 
tons, comparing with 81,662 tons pro- 
duced and 83,922 tons shipped in the pre- 
ceding month, according to the News 
Print Service Bureau. Canadian output 
in December was 138,682 tons and ship- 
ments were 140,770 tons, against 161,334 
tons and 164,327 tons respectively in the 
preceding month, making a total United 
States and Canadian production of 218,- 
757 tons and shipments of 219,772 tons, 
contrasted with 242,996 tons manufac- 
tured and 248,249 tons shipped in No- 
vember. During December 21,704 tons 
of newsprint were made in Newfound- 
land and 902 tons in Mexico, so that the 
total North American production for the 

month amounted to 241,363 tons, against 
265,035 tons in the preceding month. 

Newsprint production in the United 
States during the entire year of 1932 
totaled 1,006,569 tons, comparing with 
1,157,436 tons in 1931, a reduction of 13 
per cent. The Canadian output reached 
1,907,566 tons last year, against 2,221,454 
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tons in 1931, a decline of 14.1 per cent, 
while the decline in Newfoundland pro- 
duction for the year was 7.9 per cent, 
and in the Mexican output 16.5 per cent. 
The total North American production 
reached 3,198,622 tons in 1932, a decrease 
of 490,446 tons, or 13.3 per cent from the 
3,689,068 tons produced in 1931. 

Stocks of newsprint at U. S. and Cana- 
dian mills at the end of 1932 amounted 
to 64,120 tons, contrasted with 86,913 
tons on December 31, 1931. Stocks at 
U. S. mills were 21,783 tons, against 
32,709 tons, and at Canadian mills 42,337 
tons, against 54,204 tons. 

Production of paperboard decreased in 
November compared with the preceding 
month, mills in the United States manu- 
facturing a total of 179,094 tons in No- 
vember, against 201,777 tons in October 
last and 186,776 tons in November, 1931, 
according to the monthly summary of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
eleven-month output last year aggre- 
gated 1,994,688 tons, contrasted with 
2,393,312 tons in the similar time of 
1931, and 2,523,112 tons in 1930. Board 
mills received orders calling for 163,128 
tons of board during November, against 
199,119 tons in October, and had unfilled 
orders at the end of November for 33,575 
tons, compared with 48,536 tons a month 
before. Shipments of board from mills 
during November totaled 178,189 tons, 
compared with 203,932 tons in the pre- 
ceding month, and stocks on hand at 
mills at the end of November amounted 
to 72,491 tons, contrasted with 72,083 
tons a month previously. 

Some price concessions in newsprint 
are reported, mills in certain instances 
accepting orders at rates below the an- 
nounced contract basis now in effect. 
Fine paper manufacturers are reported 
exerting effort to keep prices of their 
product on something resembling a sta- 
bilized level, yet buyers are said to 
be accomplishing purchases at shaded 
prices. Wrapping paper is very unset- 
tled in price, and tissue is quotably easy, 

Some manufacturers are shading book 
paper prices, and most paper specialties 
are very irregularly quoted. Board quo- 
tations are relatively steady, mills in the 
East naming $30 per ton on newsboard 
and $27.50 on plain chip for delivery in 
New York City. 


o ¢ ¢ 
@ Falk Appoints Connell 
Vice President 


The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, an- 
nounces the appointment of Edward P. 
Connell as vice president. 

Mr. Connell has been with the com- 
pany since 1913. In 1924 he was made 
comptroller, which office he will retain 
in connection with his new appointment. 
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: Quaury is the common denominator of all DIAMOND 
ALKALIES . . . a quality that combines full strength, the 
highest commercial purity and positive uniformity from 


one end of the year to the other. 


Standardizing on Diamond Brand is your best safeguard of 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
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© Papermaking Rags 


Demand for rags for papermaking is 
exceedingly slow. It is evident that 
mills are not using anything approach- 
ing normal amounts of rags and that 
they are indisposed to absorb other than 
supplies for which they have actual 
need; the result is that the orders reach- 
ing the market seldom call for other 
than small quantities, and the aggregate 
of business in rags is light at best. 

Packers and dealers, while retaining 
their confidence concerning the future 
of the market once matters from a gen- 
eral standpoint register improvement, 
are momentarily depressed if not dis- 
couraged. For months past they have 
endeavored to increase their sales and 
have met with so little or no success 
owing to the reluctant attitude of paper 
manufacturers to take in supplies except 
to satisfy urgent wants that they now 
are pursuing a rather waiting policy, 
feeling that just as soon as mill require- 
ments expand, demand will automatic- 
ally increase and that until then no 
effort on their part will serve to stimu- 
late buying. 

Some of the better grades of new cot- 
ton and linen cuttings are selling rela- 
tively well, but this statement bears 
qualification because most of the grades 
of old rags are in almost no demand, so 
that while some new cuttings from a 
comparative viewpoint are moving fair- 
ly freely, even sales of these are on a 
small tonnage scale. Writing and other 
fine paper mills appear, in a large ma- 
jority of instances, to be using only new 
rags; indications are they have discon- 
tinued the consumption—at least for the 
present—of old white rags, thirds and 
blues and other old rags. Roofing stock 
is in fairly consistent call yet felt mills 
are purchasing in small volume. It can 
be said that the two extremes of paper- 
making rags—the best grades of new 
cuttings and the lowest qualities of old 
rags or roofing stock—are in most move- 
ment into consuming channels. 

Prices are altogether in favor of those 
on the buying side of the market. True 
enough, some of the desired descriptions 
of new cotton cuttings are rather firmly 
quoted, owing in chief measure to the 
restricted available supplies in dealers’ 
hands and the light production, but pa- 
permakers are experiencing no difficulty 
getting the rags wanted whenever they 
offer prices within reasonable bounds. 
New No. 1 white shirt cuttings are re- 
ported offered to mills at 3.75 to 4 cents 
a pound f.o.b. shipping points, un- 
bleached muslins at 4.75 cents, light 
silesias at 3 to 3.25 cents, new blue over- 
all cuttings at 3 to 3.25 cents, fancy shirt 
cuttings at 1.25 cents, No. 1 washables at 
a cent per pound to 1.10 cents, and new 
khaki cuttings at 3.25 to 3.50 cents. 

Old No. 1 repacked whites are avail- 
able at 2.50 cents to slightly higher, de- 
pending on the quality of the rags in- 
volved, while No. 2 repacked whites are 
approximately 1.75 cents at shipping 
points, repacked thirds and blues 90 
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cents to $1 per hundred pounds, twos 
and blues around 1.25 cents a pound, and 
miscellaneous thirds and blues 75 cents 
a hundred. 

Eastern mills are buying No. 1 classi- 
fication roofing rags at 42% cents per 
hundred pounds f.o.b. dealers’ points, 
and No. 2 stock at 32% to 35 cents. Al- 
though demand for roofing rags is lim- 
ited, mills are absorbing practically all 
the supply coming into view, and deal- 
ers assert there is almost no accumula- 
tion in packing circles. The opinion is 
openly expressed that any broadening of 
consuming demand for roofing stock 
would promote a quick strengthening of 
market prices. 


® Rope and Bagging 

Paper mill demand for old rope and 
bagging is slow. The leading purchas- 
ing agency is reported buying no old 
manila rope except from its regular sup- 
pliers, and other consumers are entering 
the market only in very spasmodic fash- 
ion. Prices of old rope are maintained 
at about 1.50 cents or a shade less f.o.b. 
shipping points for No. 1 domestic ma- 
nila rope, and around 1.35 cents ex dock 
New York and other American Atlantic 
ports for No. 1 foreign old rope. Sisal 
rope and strings are selling fairly freely 
on a price level of a cent per pound to 
perhaps a little higher at shipping 
points. No.1 old scrap bagging is quoted 
at around 65 cents per hundred pounds, 
and roofing bagging is selling at 30 cents 
to a shade more at dealers’ points. Old 
gunny bagging for breaking up is priced 
at an average of 85 cents per hundred 
pounds f.o.b. shipping points. 


® Pulpwood 

A quiet market prevails for pulpwood, 
and quoted prices are irregular. Total 
exports of pulpwood from Canada in 
1932 amounted to 529,019 cords, valued 
at $4,830,506, practically ali of which 
came to the United States, compared 
with 957,303 cords of a value of $9,359,- 
592 exported in 1931, according to offi- 
cial Canadian Government figures. 


® Old Paper 

High grades of old paper are reported 
in low available supply and bringing 
steady values in sales to paper and 
board mills. On the other hand, the low 
qualities of waste paper are in restricted 
demand and prices have reacted to 
cheaper levels in the East. The situa- 
tion in the low grades is a reflection of 
curtailed manufacturing operations of 
box board mills, and there seems little 
likelihood of improvement until the 
board market changes for the better. 
Hard white shavings are reported sell- 
ing in the East at 1.60 cents a pound for 
No. 1 packing f.o.b. shipping points, and 
No. 1 hard white envelope cuttings at 
1.75 cents, while No. 1 soft white shav- 
ings are around 1.40 cents, and one-cut 
soft white shavings 1.60 cents. Books and 
magazines are priced at 50 to 55 cents 
a hundred for No. 1 heavy stock, and 
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mixed ledgers at 50 cents. Folded news 
is available in eastern centers at 30 cents 
a hundred pounds at shipping points, 
and No. 1 old mixed paper at 12% and 
15 cents per hundred. Kraft papers have 
eased to where No. 1 old kraft is offered 
at 55 to 60 cents a hundred pounds, and 
new kraft cuttings at 1.20 cents a pound. 


® Mechanical Pulp 


It is apparent that foreign ground- 
wood, that is, pulp imported from Scan- 
dinavian sources, is replacing Canadian 
and domestic pulp in many United 
States consumirg quarters, with the re- 
sult a narrow market outlet exists for 
domestic and Canadian mechanical pulp. 
The Canadians in some cases are press- 
ing to sell, and it is stated purchases of 
prime groundwood are feasible in some 
instances at as low as $13 a ton f.o.b. 
grinding plants across the Canadian bor- 
der, although quotations usually range 
from $14 to $15. Domestic groundwood 
is nominally around $18 a ton at pulp 
mills, with very little tonnage selling in 
the open market. Production of me- 
chanical pulp in this country and in 
Canada is said to be undergoing addi- 
tional curtailment to conform with the 
small outlet among consuming mills. 


® Chemical Pulp 

Not much activity is noted in the do- 
mestic chemical pulp market. There is 
a certain tonnage moving into contract 
channels, and, of course, occasional sales 
in the open market, but domestic pro- 
ducers are finding it difficult to compete 
with foreign pulp and in most cases are 
manufacturing only sufficient tonnage to 
supply their own needs. Prices are fair- 
ly steady of tone despite the slow mar- 
ket. Bleached sulphite of domestic prime 
quality is quoted at 2.10 cents a pound 
ex dock Atlantic seaboard, with buyers 
shading this price in some instances 
down to about 2 cents and perhaps at 
1.90 cents. Unbleached sulphite of do- 
mestic origin is approximately 1.50 cents 
a pound at pulp mills, while bleached 
soda pulp is quoted at 2 cents per pound 
delivered book paper mills. Kraft pulp 
is on a wide quotable range of 1.25 to 
1.60 cents at producing points. 


* Chemicals 

Contracting for 1933 supplies has 
about ended, and the market for paper- 
making chemicals has settled into a 
quiet state with producers making reg- 
ular shipments on contract but experi- 
encing a limited demand otherwise. 
Bleaching powder is 1.75 cents a pound 
at works, while caustic soda is quoted 
at 2.55 cents at works for the solid prod- 
uct, and soda ash at 1.30 cents for bag 
shipments. 

e¢ ¢ ¢ 


@ THE ALUMNI of the New York State 
College of Forestry that are now asso- 
ciated with paper mills will meet for 
the annual alumni luncheon Feb. 14 in 
the Fraternities Club Bldg., New York. 
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res “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 
E “FORSHAGA” 
“HAGA Bleached Sulphite 
(> “HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 
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Fresh Monthly Closed Winter Season 


The Borregaard Company 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Shipments—Neo 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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ELSIOR FELTS 


are embodied in their name 


Er 
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Elimination of felt marks 

X actly as you want them 
Carefully manufactured 

E asy starting and non-blowing 
L asting qualities 

Satisfying performance 

I mmeasurably successful 
Order today and 

Reduce your felt costs 


CYLINDER WETS 
(Open and water shedding) 


69 years of experience in felt manufacture. 
Maximum tonnage obtained if run over 


| EXCELSIOR FELTS 


| Manufactured by 


— — 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, MAINE 





Sold by 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75 Duane St., New York, and direct 


























| “READY 
| DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 





THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
FILLING THAT 
CAN BE PUT 

IN A MORTISE 

WHEEL 











Ready 
Dressed 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. 














Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 





Union Screen Plate Company 


Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 
SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 


UNION BRONZE 6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—414 SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 
a 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 


Sole Manufacturers of the Union-Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 
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IMPORTS 


¢ Wood Pulp 


The market for imported wood pulp 
has not as yet revived from the usual 
slow period during the holidays and 
inventory season, and is in a quiet con- 
dition. Paper manufacturers, having 
encountered a slowing down of activity 
in their own markets, are manifesting 
little or no disposition to augment their 
pulp supplies or commitments, and are 
keeping very much in the background as 
buyers. There is, of course, some busi- 
ness developing in a more or less spotty 
manner, but demand is running along 
slim volume lines, and a rather waiting 
position characterizes the market. 

Despite the contraction in pulp busi- 
ness, prices exhibit greater steadiness 
than in some while. Back of this price 
stability lie several factors which have 
been in process of materialization in 
recent months and which now are wag- 
ing helpful influence on ruling market 
values of pulp. Producers in Europe 
have held a number of conferences dur- 
ing the last few months, the outcome of 
which has been agreements regarding 
pulp prices which are having steadying 
effect now that the foreign manufactur- 
ers are working together to establish 
market stability. Price concessions have 
been allowed American buyers of chemi- 
cal wood pulp, as attested to specifically 
by the decrease in the quotational basis 
on prime kraft pulp to 1.25 cents a 
pound ex dock American Atlantic ports. 
The European producers have read- 
justed their selling prices of pulp on 
levels which they feel are in true line 
with existing conditions affecting the 
purchase and consumption of their prod- 
uct in the United States, and having 
concluded that pulp prices have been 
brought as low as believed advisable in 
view of production costs, etc., are now 
adhering firmly to the figures quoted, 
and their firm attitude in respect to 
prices is making for a decidedly steady 
market tone. 

Prime bleached sulphite is quoted at 
2.10 cents per pound ex dock Atlantic 
seaboard. It is possible for buyers to 
obtain some such pulp at slightly under 
this price level, transactions at 2 cents 
and even down to 1.90 cents having been 
reported, but strictly prime bleached 
sulphite is held at the 2.10-cent basis 
and shippers abroad evince little dis- 
position to sell at less. Strong un- 
bleached sulphite of prime grade is 
quoted at 1.60 cents ex dock American 
Atlantic ports, which price also is well 
sustained although occasions crop up 
now and then when purchases are made 
at a little below this level. Most often it is 
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said, however, that the sulphite bought 
under 1.60 cents is not strictly prime 
in quality. Sulphate or kraft pulp of 
prime grade is 1.25 cents a pound ex 
dock, which price is firmly maintained, 
the statement being made in. various 
corners of the trade that it is seriously 
questioned whether prime kraft can be 
bought at less. Foreign groundwood is 
steady of tone on a quotable basis of 
$17.50 to $18 per short ton ex dock 
American Atlantic ports, and producers 
abroad are said to be fairly well sold 
up for a time and are not pressing offer- 
ings to the American market. 

Chemical pulp imports into the United 
States during November were com- 
paratively heavy, as usually is the case 
at that time of the year when last open 
water shipments from Sweden commence 
to arrive in this country. The Novem- 
ber importations, totaling 128,275 long 
tons of chemical pulp, valued at $4,431,- 
850, according to U. S. Department of 
Commerce statistics, were larger than 
in any previous month last year with 
the exception of January and February, 
comparing with 106,824 long tons of a 
value of $3,956,281 in October, and 152,- 
666 tons of a value of $6,276,181 in No- 
vember, 1931. The November receipts 
brought the total for the first eleven 
months of 1932 up to 1,015,499 long tons, 
contrasted with 1,136,953 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1931. 

Mechanical pulp imports in November 
amounted to 22,382 long tons, valued 
at $391,413, contrasted with 18,809 long 
tons of a value of $369,737 in the same 
month of 1931, and making a total for 
the first eleven months of 1932 of 152,- 
422 long tons, valued at $2,970,138, 
against 167,767 tons of a value of $4,044,- 
960 in the corresponding time of 1931. 


® Paper 

Imports of paper into the United States 
in November were valued at $7,561,242, 
according to U. S. Department of Com- 
merce figures, comparing with receipts 
of a value of $7,371,339 in the preceding 
month, and $10,033,812 in the same 
month of 1931. During the first eleven 
months of 1932 paper imports were val- 
ued at an aggregate of $87,892,648, 
against $115,983,991 in the similar period 
of 1931. Newsprint comprised the bulk 
of these imports, the receipts of such 
paper in November last being valued at 
$6,828,860, against $9,312,752 in the same 
month of 1931. 


® Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking rags into the 
United States during November last 
were somewhat larger in point of quan- 
tity than in the preceding month, reach- 
ing a total of 10,894,277 pounds, valued 
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at $105,779, compared with 7,386,391 
pounds of a declared value of $110,696 in 
October, and making a total for the first 
eleven months of last year of 80,495,951 
pounds of a value of $1,055,849, against 
109,047,818 pounds of a value of $1,472,- 
630 in the corresponding period of 1931. 
Importations of old rope, bagging, and 
miscellaneous paper stock during No- 
vember amounted to 4,529,409 pounds, 
valued at $46,661, making a total for 
the first eleven months of last year of 
78,917,620 pounds, valued at $717,721, 
contrasted with 104,555,746 pounds of a 
value of $1,408,432 in the similar time 
of the preceding year. 


EXPORTS 


The United States exports of paper 
continue to decline, from the stand- 
point of the value of shipments from this 
country. The exports in November last 
reached a total value of $1,110,067, show- 
ing a further decrease from the ship- 
ments of a value of $1,114,493 in the pre- 
ceding month, and a larger decline com- 
pared with exports valued at $1,763,428 
in November, 1931, according to U. S. 
Department of Commerce official statis- 
tics. The November exports brought the 
total for the first eleven months of last 
year up to $14,249,020, against $20,885,- 
398 in the similar time of 1931. 

Newsprint exports in November last 
amounted to 1,057,865 pounds of a value 
of $27,493, against 2,232,794 pounds of 
a value of $64,222 in the same month of 
1931. Writing paper exports dropped 
from a value of $87,062 in November, 
1931, to $43,545 in the same month last 
year, while wrapping paper shipments 
decreased in value from $142,921 to $91,- 
761. Exports of uncoated book paper 
reached a value of $55,749 in November 
last, against $85,241 in November, 1931, 
while shipments of tissue and crepe pa- 
per scored an appreciable gain from a 
value of $44,140 in November, 1931, to 
$73,527 in November last. Toilet paper 
exports also climbed from a value of 
$36,119 in November, 1931, to $54,753 in 
the same month last year. Exports of 
boxboard, paperboard and strawboard 
were valued at $26,370 last November, 
against $134,924 in the preceding No- 
vember, and other paperboard shipments 
reached a value of $78,430, contrasted 
with $72,376. Paper bag exports were 
valued at $34,744 last November, against 
$58,018 in the similar month of 1931, 
while exports of paper boxes and cartons 
were worth $36,496 last November, com- 
pared with $71,285 in the same 1931 
month. Sheathing and building paper 
exports declined from $28,713 in Novem- 
ber, 1931, to $10,701 in the same month 
last year. 
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PRICES SLASHED ON 
APMEW PRODUCTS 


Our advice to Paper Mills of producing better prod- 
ucts with economy by MODERNIZING, we have 
followed ourselves, by erecting two new concrete and 
steel plants, equipped with the latest precision tools 
for producing Better Machinery with rapidity and 
economy. The cost of the 23 patents on APMEW 
Machinery and the many Patents Pending, together 
with our Research and Development costs, have been 
absorbed by ourselves; and our machinery is now 
offered at unheard of low prices; lower than most un- 
patented machinery. This economy we are passing 
on to our customers in reduced prices. We hereby 
agree to continue the same high standards of quality 
and service as in the past. 

Write now for our 1933 Reduced Prices on our 
Machinery: 

HYDRATORS CONTINUOUS FILTERS 
PULP PULP WASHERS AND THICKENERS 
SCREENS PAPER MILL ENGINEERING 


DEFIBERERS CONTINUOUS PAPER STUFF PROPOR- 
FOR OLD TIONING PROCESSES & MACHINES 


RECORDING CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


CONTINUOUS 
BEATERS CENTRIFUGAL STOCK & STUFF PUMPS 


American Paper Machinery and 


Engineering Works, Inc. 
Glens Falls, New York 


Canadian R tative and Manufacturer: 
Paper Mill Equipment Lia, 913 Drummond Bidg., Montreal, P. Q. 
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do Last Longer 


To back up our claims for Asten As- 
bestos Felts we have had impartial 
“Performance Surveys” made in various 
paper mills. Copies of these “surveys” 
will be gladly sent to you. Also, we 
would be glad to send you copies of let- 
ters received from other mills. After 
all, users’ opinions are the best recom- 
mendations. 


Made in U.S. A. 


ASTEN-HILL MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia 
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Adbestves 
Corn Products Refin’s Co. 


Agitater Equipment 

N a Tank & 

, a. 
Air 

J. &. n & Sen, Inc. 


Air Compressors (Cent. 
General Miectic Oo. 


ate, Gn Control App. 
ee ae 


whe Corp. 


Alr Valves 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Ce. 


Air Washers 
J. O. Ross Eng. Cerp. 





Alkali 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Aprons (Fourdrinier 
F. Gooaricn fab. Ce. 


Ferguson Engineers 


q in 
Geo: FP. Hard 
Vv. D Simons . 


eee Rrere 
» a erson & Son, Inc. 
thee bere 

Helyoke Machine Ce. 
Bearings 

Link-Belt Company 


(Babbitt) 
Link-Belt Company 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 


B. ¥ @bodrien Pa Se 


(Reller) 
Link-Belt Company 
Rolilway Bearing Co., Inc. 
Bearings (Thrust) 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. 


. Wi and 


Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Dodge Mfg. Cerp. 

Link-Belt Company 
Belt Fasteners 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belt Lacing 
Flexible * steel Lacing Co. 


Belting (Rubber 
Cincinnati fab. Mfg. Co. 


Dayton ——s Mfg. Co, 
. Goodrich Rub. Co. 
2. "York Belting & 
Packing Co. 
Belting (Silent Chain) 


Link-Belt Company 


“Em 
yten Rubber Mfg. Co. 
eS F. Perkins & Sens, Inc. 


Blowers 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
J. &. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


MGoneral ‘lestrie Ge. 
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Beard Machines 
Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 


Boller Tubes & Fittings 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Buckets (Elevator) 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. Co. 
Goodrich Rub. Ce. 
Link-Belt Company 


a ¥. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Hudson-Sharp Mach. Ce. 
Paper Conv'ting Mach. Co. 


Burrs 
F. W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 


are Ss. 
J. O, 


. Corp. 
Calender Doctors 
Belait Iron Works 


Calender Roll Grinders 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Calender Rolls 
pee Machine Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel 


Co. 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Calenders 
Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 


Holyoke Machine 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Lette! Cee whee Co. 


Castings (Grey Iron 
Beloit = work, 
Link-Belt Company 


" (Steel & Semi- 
Link-Belt Company 
Soda 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Grasselli Chemical 
Chain Drives 
Link-Belt Company 


Link-Belt Company 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Chemicals 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Gragselli Chemical Co. 


Titanium Pigment Co. 


Chemists & T 
Arthur D, Little. Inc. 


Chilled Iron Rells 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Ine. 


Fe. Machine Co. 


Plating 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 


Cleaning Material 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Dodge Mfg. C 

. Cor 
Holpoke Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Coal & Ash Hand. Systems 
Link-Belt Company 


g P. Bowsher Co. 





Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
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See Engineers 
Conv 
Link-Belt Company 


Conveyers (Belt) 
Cincinnati Rub. wate Ce. 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


(Trim) 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


) 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. 


Cere Winding Machines 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Corrugated Sheet M: 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Cotton Rolls 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Rolls 
Giens Falls Mach. Works 


Couplings 
Link-Belt Company 


Cranes (Crawling Tractor) 
Link-Belt Company 


Cranes Gootste) 
Link-Belt Company 
Maris Brothers, Inc. 


Cranes (Hand Power) 
Maris Brothers, Inc. 


es (Locomotive) 
Link-Belt Company 


ecsce-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Crushers (Coal & Coke) 
Link-Belt Company 


Cutters 
Beloit Iron Works 
eron Machine Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 


Machines 
Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 


Cylinder Molds (New or 


Beloit Iron Works 
Glens Falis Mach. Works 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Doctor Blades 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 


Dryer Temperature Control 
The Bristol Co. 


Beloit Iron Works 
Drying Machines 
. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
. 5. Ross Eng. Corp. 





Dust Cellecting Systems 
Helyeke Machine Co. 





Products, Classified 


Dusters 
Helyeke Machine Co. 


du Pent de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., EB. L. 


Eoonomizers 
J. QO. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Electric Drives 
General Eleetric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


General Electri co Oo. 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Elevators 
Link-Belt Company 


Machines 
-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Hudso 
B.F. ins & Son, Inc. 


Engineers 
Ferguson Engineers 


arl A. 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
O’Brien Steam Spec. Co. 
Vv. D. Simons 


mage Goasias 

. O. Ross Eng. Ren 

masters Heating and 
O’Brien Steam 7 Co. 
J. O. Ross Eng. rp. 


ae = (Steam) 
wrence Mach. & Pump 
Co. 


Exhausters 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


B. z Perkins & Son, Inc. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Fans io ) 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Felt Cleaning Material 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


—— oO. ~ Corp. 


Felts (Asbestos) 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. 


Felts (Cottenp 
Fitchburg Duck Mills 


Felts (Jacket 
Appleton Wooten Co. 
ge penton & Ce. 
thers Co. 
Buyck & Sons 


Son & FSlanket it Co. 


r & Benninghofen 
Waterbury Felt Co. 


Felts oalew) 

Appieton oolen Co. 

Bulkley, Dunten & Co. 
‘Ree thers Co. 

F. C, Mayet & Sons 

3 ~y ‘elt Co. 

Orr It & Blanket Ce. 

Shuler & Benninghofen 

Waterbury Felt Co. 


Filters (Pressure & eon 4 
Glens Falls Mach. Wor 


Filters & Thickeners 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Floor 


Plates (Safety) 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Flew Meters 
General Electric Co. 











Fourdrinier Machines 
Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 

& Jones Corp. 


Calenders 
Hi ke Machine Co. 
BF. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 


Galvanized Sheets (Iron & 


Steel 

American Rolling Mill Co. 

American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 


Gau (Pressure) 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Gau (Vacuum) 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Bottoke ‘Machine Ce. 
im Belt Company 


Gears (Fiber 
General 


Gears Mezringbens) 
Tink Belt ompany 


(Silent Chain) 
Link-Belt Company 


ectric Ce. 


Gears (Worm) 
Beloit Iren Works 
a Machine Co. 
n 


-Belt Company 
Oogeneral Biect 


Electric Ce. 
or Electric & 
s. 


Generators Spices) 
General eetric Co. 


{at 

General ectric Co. 

Westinghouse Biectric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Gevernors (Pump) 
General Electric Co. 


Beloit Iron Works 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Grease 
Standard Ol] Co. (Ind.) 
Link-Belt Company 


Grinders ( ) 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Wheels 
Gemans, Carborundum Coe. 
Norton Co. 


Holy oy Eachine Ce. 
Link: Belt Company 


Megters (Usts) 
O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


H (United Steam, Fan 


J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Hoists (Chain) 
Maris Brothers, Ine. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, 















THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 









Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
REPRESENTATIVES 




















L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 




















FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


414 Duck Mill Road, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


TRIUNE and MULTIPLE PLY 


CANVAS DRYER FELTS 


OUR NEW 300-INCH LOOM 
WHICH IS MAKING A ory | 
FELT 288 INCHES IN WIDTH 


Fine Faced “English Woven” Felts for Fine Papers in 
Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 
60 Inches to 288 Inches in Width. 
ABSOLUTELY NO FELT MARKS IN PAPER 
TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for extra long service and large production 
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ete (Head Gate) 
‘elyoke Machine Co. 


(Portable, Air and 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


mag® Paper Machine 
“Bs fg 


Hose 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 
New York Belting & 
Packing Co 


Leve Brothers, Inc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Hydrometers 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


yerometers 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Indicators (COs, NHs, SOs, 
ete. 
The Bristol Co. 


Indicators (Super Heat) 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Iron & Steel Supp 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Kraft & Sulphate Pulps 
The Borregaard Co., Inc. 


Labstenting Grease & Oils 

Stand Oil Co. (Ind.) 

Machine Sh ey —e7 
J. T. Ryerson m, Inc. 


Mechanical Pulp ‘ 
The Borregaard Co. 


Meters (Flow) 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Metheds (Oleaning) 
Oakite oducts, Inc. 


Micrometer Roll Calipers 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Mill Cogs 
N. P. Bowsher Ce. 


Motor Ogaling 
J. O. Ross g. Corp. 


Motor Generator Sets 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 

Mfg. Co. 


Motors 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Mullen Testers 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


N Folders 
udson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv’ting Mach.Co. 


Otis 
Standard Of] Ce. (Ind.) 


B. r Goodrich Rup. Co. 


Pager Calender Rolls 
olyeke Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


ro Cutters & Slitters 
leit Iron Works 
eron Machine Co. 


ag Mach. > 
M. Langston 


ey Pekine & Sen, Ine. 
"Perkins Goodwin Co. 


Wuason-Sharp Mach. Co. 


a Machine Drives 
loit Iron Works 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Com: y 
Westinghouse c& 
Mfg. Co. 


Beloit Iron Works 


Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 


roger Manufacturers 
ammermill Paper Co. 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch- 
ment Co. 
Paper Manufacturers’ Sup- 


The Borregaard Co., Inc. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


Pe Perkins 2 Bon. Te. 


ent Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch- 
ment 


Pipe 
Crane Co. 
National Tube Co. 
T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 
(Spiral Welded) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Systems Installed 
Pittsburgh Piping & 
Equipment Co. 


Pipe & Tubes ayy epee 
National Tube C 


Pies AS 
Puberek Piping & 
Equipment Co. 


Holyoke Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Plates (Iron & Steel) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


ye 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 


Pneumatic Tools 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Power Transmission 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Link-Belt Company 


Press Rolls 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Press Rolls ( 
Beloit Iron Works 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Controller 


gyal Bristol Co. 


(Time 


Dodge is Corp. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
LinE-Belt Company 


Puls (Chemical) 
The Borregaard wi Ine, 
Perkins-Good win 


re, Grinders 
lens Falls Mach. Wks. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Buty Pesce (Chem.) 
emipulp Process, Inc. 


*eGarborundum Co. 


Norton Co. 
ru Thickeners 
lens Falls Mach. Works 
“> Washers 
lens Falls Mach. Works 


Pulpwood Stackers 
Tink- Belt Company 


a he 





Lawrence Mach. & Pump 
Co. 
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Pumps Beier ee 
Buffa: Pumps, 
Goulds Pumps, ine 


Pumps 
Battele Pum ne. 
Glens Falls 4 — 


SF mee Be Pum 
—— Mach. ai & Pump 


Pumps (Stock) 

American Paper Mach. & 
Eng. Works 

Beloit” ‘Iron Works 
Buffalo Pumps, ~_" 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 


P: eters 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Retyone Machine Co. 
Perkins & Sons, Inc. 


Rag & Paper Dusters 
olyoke Machine Co. 


a ers (COs, NHs, S8Os:, 
The Bristol Co. 


Recorders (Liquid Level) 
The Bristol Co. 


Recording Instrumente 
Ply Pres- 
idity, Flow) 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Recov 


( Pulp) 
Sot. i Process, Inc. 
. Corp. 


Reels 
Beloit Iron Works 


(Automatic Collaps- 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Love Brothers, Inc. 


(Pressure and 


Temperature 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Reguiaters (Pulp Grinder) 
neral Blectric Co. 


Removers (Paint & Finish) 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


Re 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 


Roll Grinding Machines 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Roll Stands 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Roller Bearing Unite 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
bdell Car Wheel Co. 
B, F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 


Rolls (Embossing 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc, 


Rolls (Rubber Covered) 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. Co. 
B Goodrich Co. 


. . 


mest O;"Hoss Eng. Corp. 


Roofing & Siding (Iron & 
American Rolling Mill Cb. 


Reftudeon-sharp Mach 


Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv'ting Mach. Co, 





Rust Preventatives 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


as Treads 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Save-Alls 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Saws 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Screen Diaphragms 
Cincinnati Rub. ee. Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 
New York Belting & 
Packing Co. 
Sereen Plates 
Union Screen Plate Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Serious Falls’ 
Glens lis Mach. Works 


Sereens (Rotary) 
American Pa 
Eng. Wor! 


r Mach. & 


Link-Belt wy yd 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Shafts Ostiapetnte 
pw Bo a4 Co. 


Sheet Metal (Annealed) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


Sheet Work 
J. on foes Eng. Corp. 
Sheets (Iron & Steel) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Sheets (Stainless Steel) 


American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 


wer 

Beloit Iron Works 

F. W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 
lent Chain Drives 

Link-Belt Company 
Silicate of 


Soda 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Slitters 
Cameron Machine Co. 


& Rewinding 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mach, Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 


Ash 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Machinery 

Beloit Iron Works 

Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Speed Reduction Units 

Link-Belt Company 
Sprockets 

Link-Belt Company 
Stainless Steel Sh 


eects 
American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 


Starch 
Corn Prod. Refining Co. 


team Meters 
The Bristol Co. 
Steel (Bars, Shapes, Plates, 
Sheets, Ete. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Stock Cutters 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


aces Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Staff Fumpe 
Beloit Iron Works 


juction Boxes 
Beloit Iron Works 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 


Sulgnmie Ls oa 


The Borregaard a ne. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 
otnerionn Pap 
erican Paper Mach. & 
or! 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 


"Holyoke ‘Machine Co. 


. kins & Son, Inc. 


| Towel 





Tachometers & Tachographs 
The Bristol Co. 


TaD. Goodrich Hud. Co. 


Tanks & Vate (Wood) 
New England Tank 
Tower Co. 
Tensile & 
Stretch 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Testers 
SP. Perkins & Son, ine, 


Thrashers ( 
Holyoke Meshine Co. 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Toilet Machine (Hard & 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


(Interfolding Ma- 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Ce. 


Seytge (I-Beam 
. J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Westingh 
inghouse Blestric & 


Turbines ( ) 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Unions 
Crane Co. 
Valve Balls & 
B, F. Goodrich nub. Ce. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Valves 
Crane 


Jenkins Bros. 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Valves (Electrically Oper- 
Gene: Electric Co. 
Valves (Gate) 
Jenkins Bros. 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Valves (Non-return; Emer- 


Jenkins Bros. 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Valves 
Wm. Sowell Cone 


Valves (Relief) 
Jenkins Bros. 
Wm. Powell Co. 
v Absorption Systems 
es O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Ventilating Fans 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Ventilating 
J. O. Ross . Corp. 


‘ater Filters 
Glens Falls Machine Co. 


Water Wheels 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Weight Gov: 


ernor 
Paper & Industrial Ap- 
pliances, Inc. 


Wet 


Machines 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Glens Falls Machine Wks. 


Winder Shafts 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 


inders 

Cameron Machine Co, 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Samuel Langston Ce 


Wire, Steel (Plain or 
J. T. Ryerson & Gon, Ine 


bay Bet Company 
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—says Uncle Jake 


HE tortoise is still winning 
the race while the hare 
sleeps beside the road. 


KVP Research men are ever- 
lastingly plugging. In the field 
of Protective Papers they have 
won wide-spread appreciation 
for the products of ‘’The 
World’s Model Paper Mill.” 


PARCHMENT 
COMPANY 


PARCHMENT (Kalamazoo County), MICHIGAN 


KVP) 
PAPERS 
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MACHINE WORKS 
GLENS FALLS, N.Y. | 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Rogers and Special Wet 
achines 


Standard Wet Machines 


Glens Falls Rolling Action 
Flat Screen 


The A. D. Wood Saveall, Thickener, 
Washer and Water Screen 


Glens Falls Decker and Decker 


Washer 
Glens Falls Rotary Sulphur Burner 


Pulp Grinders, Three or Four 
Pocket (Roller Bearings) 


Ask us about the 
Oliver-Rogers Wet Machine 






RAY SMYTHE, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Western Representative 

















AWRENCE Centrifugal turbine pump, sin- 
gle stage, horizontally split casing, double 
suction enclosed impeller, high pressure 

pumps for water supply service, designed and 
built in all sizes to meet all conditions. Direct 
connected to electric motors, steam turbines, 
gasoline engines, etc. Material and workman- 
ship of the highest class. Please submit to our 
engineering department your specifications. 
Prompt service rendered at all times. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE & PUMP CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Manufacturer of “Lawrence” Pamp, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 
Special Machinery 
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When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry 
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ten Stacks each. 


men. 


Cylinder. 


outwear all others. 


Modernize your Calender Stacks for Cooler, 

Continuous Operation and Decreased Power 

Consumption—with Anti-friction Bearings. 
OTHER LOBDELL PRODUCTS: 


Precision Roll Grinding Machines. 








A Profitable Investment 


. “proven” by over 


300 Paper Mills 


Lobdell Calender Stacks “must” give COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION, otherwise it is not likely that over 
300 different mills would have purchased from one to 


LOBDELL CALENDER STACKS are “precision 
machines”—backed by over 50 years’ experience and 
built of the finest materials and parts, by expert work- 


They are equipped with “floor controlled” Lifting 
Device, operated by Motor, Ratchet or Hydraulic 


Other advantages of Lobdell Stacks are: Perfect and 
infallible lubrication—and the exclusive Lobdell 
“PURALOY” CHILLED IRON ROLLS, which 


Literature Upon Request 
CAR WHEEL COMPANY 
Z mm Re 96 Years in Business 
ww T acoved Rell Clipe. WILMINGTON: DELAWARE 
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J ORGANIZED 


to Work for you 


HE Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue is aiding production, engineering and 

purchasing executives throughout the pulp and paper industry of the United 
States and Canada in handling routine problems incident to their work. As one 
of these executives are you using this publication to the greatest possible benefit 
to you and your company? Examine a copy of the most recent issue which 
is available in your plant and see for yourself how it is published to serve you. 
We believe that you will consider it one of the most valuable books of your 
professional library. 
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» » » Address all communications to the « « « 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Is Your Safety Program 


Paying Maximum Dividends? 


URING the 1931-32 Paper Industry Safety Contest, nine 
paper, pulp, bag and container mills completed the 12 

months’ period without a single lost-time injury—an aggre- 
gate of two and one-half million man hours worked safely. These 
mills furnish nine perfect illustrations of the maximum dividends 
to be reaped from a successful safety program. 
Similarly, in the Paper and Pulp Section of the National Safety 
Council, 100 companies that have reported experience over a five- 
year period can point to a reduction of one-half in accident 
frequency and severity rates, as the dividends paid by their 
safety programs. 
In 1933, every company in the industry should follow the lead 
that Safety offers to reduce accident costs. The National Safety 
Council will gladly outline, without obligation upon request, the 
methods any company can adopt that will result in this desired 
cost reduction. 
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National Safety Council 


INCORPORATED 
20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 
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A priceless memento of the famous trip 







E that as it may, truth or fiction, it is a 
known fact that Hamilton Felts do 
produce uncommonly good paper. Any pa- 
per maker who uses them will so testify. 
And could anything be more reasonable? 
Hamilton Felts have been made since 
1858. During those seventy-five years Shuler 
& Benninghofen have accumulated the ex- 
perience that results in the perfect Hamilton 
Felt we know today. 

For it is experience that dictates the 
choice of the wool, the methods of washing, 
of carding, of spinning, of weaving, and of 
fulling. And experience alone can dictate 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Hamilton, Ohio 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 


through Hell 


On the personally conducted tour 
of the lower regions, described in 
“The Divine Comedy’’, Virgil gave 
Dante his original copy of the 
Aenead. And through Dante, this 
priceless document of antiquity 
comes down to us, printed, as so 
many of those ancient manuscripts 
were, on paper made with Hamilton 
Felts. 


these things which make far better felt. 

Not yet has the making of a felt been 
reduced to the exactness and uniformity of 
an inflexible formula. There is no way to 
control the atmosphere and the way in 
which the sheep grow their wool. Each type 
of wool — each fleece — has its own char- 
acteristics. 

And because Shuler & Benninghofen have 
this experience they know how to make felts 
that make paper cheaper, better, and in 
more than usual quantities. 

Try one Hamilton Felt and you’ll never 
use any other. The Hamilton is a better felt. 





Hamilton Felts are marked by two blue 
lines full width of the felt and by one 
shorter blue line midway between them. 









































| Returning to 
PROFITABLE PAPER MAKING 


in these strenuous days, but few of 
them are making money. 


SY ANY paper mills are making paper 





The mills that will make money in the 
near future are those that can read the 
| signs of the times and already have or are 
| planning to modernize their plants—that 
| is to put their buildings and equipment 
| in shape, to replace obsolete machinery 
| with not only something new, but with the 
most modern appliances, to help them to 
improve their product and at the same 
time lessen the cost. 


Thhe Fritz Refining and Hydrating 

achine will reduce your refining and 
hydrating costs and at the same time the 
quality of your product will be greatly 
improved. 


If you are interested in Returning to 


Profitable Paper Making, write us. 


¢ ¢ + 


LOVE BROTHERS, Incorporated 


Aurora, Illinois 
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